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ROM Amsterdam to Ryde was the cruise we 
planned, and a jolly long way it appeared to 
us, too !—nearly as long as the now famous 
“Way to Tipperary.” Many a time we 
quoted the good old song as we drifted 
helplessly back past some headland we were 
trying to round. But about all that you 
will be able to read for yourself, if you have 
the patience to peruse the accompanying 
log of the Santa Maria, a 45-foot botter I 
had recently bought in Holland. Beamy, 
roomy, and yet able she was, in spite of her 
light draft and broad leeboards—quite dif- 
ferent from the 70-foot, deep, conventional, 
ketch-rigged yacht I had owned the last 
few years and sailed on the Solent and 
English Channel. 

The botter is a type of boat that is found 
almost exclusively in Holland, where it is 
particularly well adapted to the shallow waters of the Zuider Zee 
and the Dutch coast of the North Sea. They are broad, shoal 
craft from 30 to 50 feet in length, with a very high, overhanging 
bow, lots of sheer and a big rudder hung over the stern. They 
carry a single mast, stepped well aft, with a huge staysail, beyond 
which a housing bowsprit is sometimes rigged to carry the jib, 
and have a lee-board hung over either side. The high, bold 
bows make them particularly suited to the short, steep seas of 
the shallow waters about Holland, and they are fast sailers and 
good sea boats, while their flat floors allow them to take the 
ground easily. Indeed, it would be hard to find a better type for 
the work which they are called upon to perform, and many Dutch 
yachts are built on this model. They make very roomy, handy 
and seaworthy boats, where‘a craft of light draft is a necessity. 
It is well We planned the cruise as early in the year as we 
did, while tigre yet no signs of war clouds on the horizon. 
Our cruise ough. : Netherlands was thus peaceful, where, if 


it had been v later, we would have been caught in the 
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maelstrom of the great conflict which is now raging ‘in Europe. 

June 30th.—Took possession of the yacht in the Royal Dutch 
Y. C. harbor at Amsterdam, on the River Y, and hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes at 2 P. M., probably the first time that-this flag 
had ever floated over a boat of this peculiarly Dutch type. 

July 1st—The crew and the Dutch pilot having arrived, we left 
the harbor at 5 P. M., and, under jib and main, sailed down to the 
railroad bridge over the Singel Canal, where we brought up at 
6 P. M., as we had to wait for it to be opened, which we were told 
would take place punctually at 1 A. M. 

Awoke at 1.30 the next morning, but saw no signs of the bridge 
being opened. Half an hour later the bridgeman came along the 
quay, hammering lustily on the deck of each boat, and informing 
the skippers that the bridge was about to open. We soon cast off 
and pulled through in company with two barges; then had to 
wait again for another bridge. At 4.30 this was opened, and a 
few minutes later we made fast to a motor barge, and were at 
last really started on our long journey. All hands were glad to 
be moving, as the night had been very warm and the smell in the 
canal was terrible. 

At 6 A. M. the motor left us at Overtum, and we made fast to 
the end of a long tow bound for Gouda. We were soon on a fine, 
wide waterway and well clear of the dirty, smelling canals about 
the city. For some hours we passed along the big canal well 
above the level of the surrounding country, which was formerly 
the Haarlemer Meer, and is now wonderfully rich and_ fertile 
land. The narrow canal then broadened out into the Blaaner 
Meer, which stretched away for miles, dotted here and there with 
low, grassy islands, and in the distance trees and windmills, with 
now and then a church spire. Early in the afternoon we passed 
through the picturesque little town of Boscoop. In many places 
the canal makes very sharp curves, some of them nearly rec- 
tangles, which needed some pretty steering, especially as we were 
the last of a long tow of six or seven barges. 

At 3.30 we arrived at the railroad bridge above Gouda, and had 
to wait until 5 for it to open. Arrived at Gouda at 6 P. M. and 
brought up in the harbor amongst a great crowd of barges, al! 
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waiting their turn to pass out into the river. The way the Dutch. 
men handle their barges is a most interesting and instructive 
sight. Packed close in the narrow waterway, they somehow 
work in and out of the lock with hardly a bump or scrape. 

July 3d— 4.30 A. M.—Raining hard. Woke the men and 
warped into the lock. 

6 A. M.—In tow for the River Ijsel. 7 A. M.—Very heavy 
rain. 

8.20 A. M.—Cast off tug at Ijsel Monde, on the New Meuse 
River, and set sail; weather fine and getting very warm again. 
Light breeze, S. W. At 10.15 breeze light and dead ahead, and, 
as the tide had turned, we made fast to a passing tug, and arrived 
at the Niewe Haven, Dortrecht, at 11 A. M. The Noord. River 
being one of the main waterways from the Rhine to Antwerp, 
the traffic was tremendous, and sailing a very difficult problem. 
Long tows were constantly coming along, and as some of the 
barges are from 2,000 to 3,000 tons each, they do not leave much 
room for tacking. An interesting sight in these waters are the 
strings of mussel-boats being towed from the Zuider Zee to 
Walcheren. The boats are loaded in the Zuider Zee with young 
mussels to replenish the Walcheren banks, and are towed at full 
speed, day and night, from the Zuider Zee to their destination. 
The journey takes about three days, and, as no stop is made any- 
where, the tugs carry double crews. 

July 4th, 12 Noon.—Passed through the bridge out of the 
Niewe Haven, and made fast to the piles by the river side while 
we set sail. 

At 12.40 brought up just above the railroad bridge, which ten 
minutes later opened for us, and we passed through the last of the 
bridges on our journey. We 
shall have no more tugs, either, 
as the waterways from here 
are very wide; in fact, after 
passing through the Kil, we 
shall be on the broad sea 
reaches, where some of the 
finest sailing in Holland is to 
be had. At 2 P. M. we passed 
out of the Kil, and found a 
fine breeze, but right on end. 
The boat worked to windward 
splendidly, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations, made little leeway. 
We kept on past Willemstad, 
and at 7.30 arrived at the rail- 
road harbor at Bruinisse, 
where we brought up for the 
night. 

July 5th, 1.40 P. M.—Left 
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Bruinisse. Light breeze, W. N. W. We passed Zieriksee with 
a good breeze, which had freshened from W. by N. Cloudy, in- 
clined to rain. 

6.50 P. M.—Just reached the outer buoy on the Onrust Zand 
in time. Another ten minutes and we should not have got around 
it into the Veere Gat, as the tide was on the turn and the wind 
almost gone. From here we drifted with the flood tide, and at 
8.50 P. M. entered Veere harbor, on the Island of Walcheren. 

The next morning we put the boat on the hard to scrub and 
paint bottom before making our sea passage. That noon we wit- 
nessed some very fine boat handling. It was blowing hard right 
down the harbor, and the returning fishing fleet had to beat up 
against it. The way those boats were handled was a sight worth 
going a long way to see. Though the fairway was in many 
places not much more than twice the length of the boats, they 
worked up there under all sail, going about with a rattle and 
rush when only a few inches, apparently, separated them from 
the boats moored either side, and not one of the fleet touched any 
of them. I have heard these Hoogarts (modified botters, but 
with a somewhat different bow and sprit mainsails) spoken of 
as being handy as raters, and, after to-day’s exhibition, fully en- 
dorse that opinion, for they certainly are wonderful. 

As there were a lot of odd jobs to be done before starting our 
sea passage, we remained in Veere until July 11th, on which 
day we awoke at 4 A. M. and found the weather fine, with a light 
easterly breeze. At 4.45 A. M. we cast off from the wharf, and 
ten minutes later cleared the pier heads and set sail. Our course 
was to be down through the Veere Gat, round the Island of Wal- 
cheren to Flushing, then along the coast to Ostend, and across 
the Channel. 

West Kapelle lighthouse, on 
the north end of the island, was 
abeam at 7.40. The weather 
was beautifully fine, with light 
easterly breeze. 

From 8.30 to 10. Dead 
calm. Then light, variable airs, 
and very warm. 

At 12.30, dropped anchor off 
Flushing, as there was no 
wind, and the tide was running 
strong against us. 

Here we lay until 2.20, when 
we decided to up anchor and 
see what we could do. Light 
E. N. E. breeze, but not enough 
to stem theside wmitil 4 P. M. 

As the Moon wore on, 
ened from 
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PASSED ON THE WAY “MADE FAST TO THE END OF A LONG TOW” 


SANTA MARIA ON THE WAY TO GOUDA 
N. E., and as we poked our nose out into the open Channel it was Stripes, crowded to the rail, and cheered us lustily, which we 
fair behind us. , answered by a salute. 
6 P. M.—Passed Sluis in Vlanderen, the last town in Holland. 5.30 P. M.—East Goodwin lightship abeam, bearing N. W. 


6.45.—Knocke abeam. Lovely evening. Light N. E. breeze. 6.30.—Strong east-going tide. Our Dutch pilot insisted on 
Course W. anchoring. I let him do so, al- 


7.15.—Passed Heyst; a quarter though there was about 15 fathoms 


of an hour later Zeebragge, and at under us. He had the joy of get- 
midnight were off the Ostend Bank ting the hook up again by himself, 
buoy. and, after that, was not so keen on 

July 12th.—Very light breeze to bringing up without the skipper’s 
calms all night. Drifted N. by E. orders. 

4 A. M.—Very light breeze. Go- 7.30 P. M.—Under way again 
ing ahead again. At nine outer and working down to the westward. 
Ruytingen lightship was abeam, Tide soon turned, and’ we made 
bearing S. W. about four miles. fair progress. At midnight we 
Calm to very light airs all the tried three times to enter Dover 
morning. Harbor by the western entrance, 

12.30.—Little better breeze, right but the wind was very light and the 
aft. Course W. by S. tide running strong across it. We 

The Dover-Ostend mail boat finally gave up the attempt and 
passed us very close shortly after stood away to the westward. Our 
lunch, and soon afterwards it began to get interesting, as we had Dutchman, getting a fit of sulks because he could not have the 
some fresh squalls from W. Took in jib and kept going until night at anchor, went below and turned in, leaving us two to 
they blew over; then set headsails again. work the ship until 6.30 A. M., when he condescended to come 
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At 3.15 P. M. the 
North German Lloyd 
steamer Barbarossa, 
bound E., passed 
close to us on port 
side. The passengers, 
seeing the Stars and 


on deck again. 

July 13th—At 1 
A. M. we were off 
Dover,and after that, 
hopelessly becalmed, 
drifted up to Deal, 
where we brought up 
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at 6.45 A.M. Weather beautiful, but no wind. At 12 noon, as 
the weather looked nasty and a fresh S. W. breeze-blowing, we 
took a local man aboard and ran back for Ramsgate, where we 
arrived at 2 P. M. and moored alongside the East pier. 
July 14th—A motor boat towed us out of the harbor at 7.45 
M 


8A. M.—Tug cast off, and we headed out for the Gull light- 


ship. Loyely morning. Light S. W. breeze, which we carried to « 


Dover, where it began to‘leave us, and we stood in close to the 
shore, between Dover and’ Folkestone. -Calm until 3 P. M., when 
a very light breeze came up from the S. W.,. but soon left us 
again. The late afternoon found us swinging up past Dover 
again. No wind,-and strong E.-going tide. 


5.15.—Got out our sweep and dinghy and rowed out into the: ° 
‘two navigators later, and they told me they were mighty glad to 


Channel, clear of the harbor entrance and all the traffic. 
6 P. M.—Got a nice little breeze from S. The fine Sunder- 
land steamer Thistlecard passed us and saluted. 


7 P. M.—Breeze still holding, and at eight we had Dover Pier | 


light once more abaft the beam. 

July 15th—Calm all night. Drifted down with the tide to 
about 8 miles from Dungeness, and when it turned, drifting back 
E. again. 

6 A. M.—Light breeze from W.S.W. Able to make headway, 
and at 9.15 had Dungeness lighthouse abeam. 

9.30.—Very heavy rain, which lasted until noon, then cleared, 
and we had nice breeze from the W. N. W. 

1.30 P. M.—Strong west wind and heavy sea. The sky to the 
S. W. looking very bad, we up helm and ran back to Dungeness, 
the wind and sea making very fast. We had a fine bit of sailing, 
which was especially enlivened by the dinghy, which tried its best 
to come aboard. We brought up off the coastguard station, . well 
inside the Ness, in company with a large fleet of coasting vessels 
and a small yaw! of the Seabird type, which we had noticed run- 
ning in some distance ahead of us. This was the first opportunity 
we had had of really trying our boat, and we found her splendid 
in the heavy sea; even in beating to windward she shipped no 
water, only sending up showers of spray from her high, bluff 
bows, and running she slipped over the steep seas like a duck. 

The following day we remained at anchor in Dungeness Road. 
Weather very wild. S. W. gale all day. Our little Seabird friend 
went out in the morning, but soon returned. 

July 17, 7.40 A. M.—Light S. W. breeze and rain. Though 
it was still raining, we got under way at 9 A. M., and an hour 
later had the lighthouse abeam. 

4.50 P. M.—Off Hastings Pier, wind dead on end, moderate. 
The Seabird, which had left Dungeness a little after us, was now 
close up to us, and working down close inshore. For such a 
small craft she made very good weather of it against the fresh 
breeze and rather rough sea. 

6.30 P. M.—When letting go the starboard leeboard the for- 
ward block jammed and carried away. the sheave and chock 
through which the wire halyard runs. After half an hour’s strug- 
gle the crew and I fixed a temporary block in its place, which, in 
spite of the heavy strain, held until we reached Southwick. Our 


Dutchman again had the sulks because I. would not bring up off 
Hastings for the night—an impossibility, as it was a lee shore, 
and no shelter whatever. 

11 P. M:—Beachy Head light abeam. Fresh breeze; rough 
sea. At daylight we were well to the westward of the Head, but 


~“then the wind left us, and we were carried back again. 


8 A. M.—The tide turned, and we made headway again. 
g.15.—Newhaveén Harbor open under our lee. Our friend the 


~Seabird, who had spent the night at anchor off Eastbourne, now 
“caught us up again, and we worked down in company. 


The wind 
kept increasing all the morning. When off Brighton at 12.30 it 
was blowing strong, with a heavy sea. At 1.30, after a long beat 


\ against a strong breeze and nasty sea, we ran into Shoreham Har- . 


bor, where we were soon followed by our little friend. I met her 
see us run in, as they were strangers to the place and knew 
nothing about the depths or tides. It was dead low water when 
we reached the entrance, and I had. serious doubts. about there 
being sufficient water over the bar for us. Our Dutchman, how- 
ever, came to the rescue, and, after watching the sea carefully for 
a few minutes, said “der vas plenty vater for botter,”’ and so it 
proved. He told me afterwards that, unless there is white water 
on a shoal, there is always enough for a botter, as they only need 
three foot of water to float them. These boats certainly are 
wonders for their handiness and seagoing qualities. You can 
take them anywhere where a scow will float, and yet they will 
make better weather of it in the open than anything else of the 
samé size; and, as for sail-carrying, they will drown out anything 
else before you have to reef them. 

We spent two days in Southwick, and, of course, during both 
those days the wind was S.E., which would have been a fair 
wind for us. On July 21st, when we hauled into the lock at 9 
A. M., it had, of course, changed again, and what there was of it 
was soutlierly. 

At 10.15 we passed out of the pier heads, and found the 
weather very fine and warm, with just a whisper of southerly 
breeze. 

3 P. M.—Littlehampton abeam, and at 4.40 Bognor. 
light, westerly, dead on end. 

6 P. M.—Tacked and stood in N. W. inside the Mixen Beacon 
off Selsea Bill, and worked around the Bill close inshore. 

10.30 P. M.—Dropped anchor about half-way between Nab 
and Warner lightships, off Isle of Wight, but well to the eastward 
of the Channel. No wind; tide nearly done. 

July 22d.—Up at 4.30. Very fine morning, with light, south- 
easterly airs. 

5 A. M.—Under way. 


3reeze 


Calm and light airs until 9.20, when 


a light breeze came up from the W.N.W., and we stood in to- 
wards Bembridge Fort. - 

10.15.—Passed the Warner lightship. 

10.25.—Passed between the Horse and Noman Forts. Fresh 
breeze and strong tide. 

11 A. M.—Let go anchor for last time on Ryde Sards, the 
future home of the Santa Maria. 
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By JOHN 


“OCCASIONALLY THROUGH THE RAIN SQUALLS YOU COULD CATCH THE GLINT OF SOME PORTION OF OLD MUIR GLACIER” 


The Adventurer’s Corner 


T. ROWLAND 


In this and the following stories that will appear in YACHTING, Mr. Rowland has struck an entirely new note 
in motor boat literature, and has instilled into what are usually tiresome and commonplace accounts of the daily rou- 


tine of cruising, adventure and romance that bid fair to make them motor boat classics. 


OUR of us sat in the cabin of a little power boat in a-certain 
kK landlocked harbor of Southeast Alaska. It was not a 
pleasure cruise, hence the characters were men of the real 
outdoors—a geologist with a reputation for enduring hardships 
which would have done credit to an Arctic explorer, an old timer 
who had mushed up-country over White Horse in the Klondike 
rush, a tramp from the deep sea, and myself. We two last men- 
tioned had charge of the running of the “ship” in this present ex- 
pedition, and we were consuming our hearts with impatience now 
at the streak of fearful weather which kept us cooped up when our 
wake should have been trailing us far to the north. 

We had discussed everything that men can discuss without go- 
ing into personalities; had worn threadbare every possible topic 
of conversation—from the weather to the Administration—and 
finally had lapsed into gloomy silence and tobacco smoke. Sud- 
denly the Geologist laid his book aside and brushed back the gray 
locks from his right temple with a characteristic gesture in- 
dicative always, in his case, of the solution of some difficult 
problem. 

“T have it, boys!’ he cried; “we'll tell stories—true yarns of 
things that have happened to us—adventures, close calls, and 
such. And, since we’re all sailormen pro tem., the honor of 
making sail belongs to the real sailor in our midst. Bill,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the deep-sea tramp, “it’s up to you: Fire 
away! Start and go!” 

Thus, cogently exhorted, Bill shifted his quid, spat reflectively, 
and studied our faces for a few moments with.a shrewdly cal- 
culating expression upon his own. (I always secretly suspected 
the tramp of possessing a degree of mentality not indexed in his 
outward appearance.) Then he began: 


Against Loaded Dice 


My story is a straightforward one without any of those mix- 
ups which professional writers seem to think they have to heave 
into the action of a yarn (as a sort of deck load, so to speak) ; 
but what it loses through simplicity it may make up for in speed. 
At any rate, it is about the only kind of story a plain-minded 
sailorman who knows more about the tricks of the nor’east 
monsoon than the ways of describing those same, should attempt 
to tell. 

I was under the old Rough Ri 






te m when the trouble 
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Read, and see for yourself 


began, she being on the beach at low tide getting a summer’s 
crop of barnacles scraped off her keel and garboards alongside the 
Standard Oil Company’s new pier at Juneau, Alaska. Sort of a 
comprehensive sentence, that last one; got most everything into 
it except the galley stove and the fact that Rough Rider was a 
fifty-foot combination work boat and cruiser—power, of course; 
they don’t know a sail when they see one out in those crooked 
waters—that Bill Trevor, of the Northern Empire Mercantile 
Company, had staked me to for the purpose of lugging sundry 
and various parties of prospectors, sports, boot-leggers and 
other gentlemen of leisure up and down the coast, at so much 
per lug, and no questions asked. It was a comedown from 
deep-water sailing, of course, but it carried pretty good coin. 
However, I’d started to tell you a story. 

I was scraping away, hidden under the round of her bilge, 
when there came a heavy step on the wharf overhead, and then 
someone landed like a thousand of bricks atop the pilot-house 
roof and began to sing out for the captain. Now, I'd just put 
in a whole forenoon making that roof tight against the everlast- 
ing rains of that besodden coast, so it may be that my remarks 
as I swarmed out from under the old girl were not just the sort 
with which it would be most tactful to greet a possible patron. 
But, it’s a free country out there—if it’s nothing else—and if 
there’s one sort of so-called human being that gets my ire up it 
is Mr. Successful Business Man, who wears pink shirts and a 
gold anchor chain athwart his bay window. That was this mut’s 
breed. 

Pretty soon I ran short of wind and had to stop. He blinked 
a couple of times, waggled his double chins, then— 

“Do you know who you're talkin’ to, young man?” he lets 
out; “Where is the captain? Go fetch him here at once!” 

“No, nor I don’t particular give a damn,” says I, taking his 
questions as they came. “But if you don’t cut out stomping all 
the fresh paint off the top of the house with those number 
twelve larrigans, muy pronto, something quick and sudden is 
goin’ to happen,” and I limbered up my pocket artillery and 
shied one past his ear, just for reference. 

This seeming to have a soothing effect, I next addressed him 
more quietlike. “Now, old hogshead,” says I, “I’m master of 
this packet. Also engineer, steward and deckhand. If you're 
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“JUST ABAFT THE BREAK OF THE FORE-DECK WAS THE PILOT HOUSE” 


callin’ on business, just ease off your jaw tackle and let’s hear 
how quick you can come to the point.” 

Mr. Man grinned. sort of foolish. “I guess maybe you’re the 
feller I’m lookin’ for,” said he. ‘Hem, you’ve probably heard of 
E. Parsons Backus, who bought out the Langly claim in Cobalt 
for ten thousand and got three million for it inside of a week? 
Well, that’s me. Why, man, to-day I own more—” 

“Can the statistics!” J says; “I ain’t the census man. 
d’ye want of me?” 

“Want you to take a party across the Gulf of Alaska to Ko- 
diak Island,” he blurted out, “and take ’em quick! Five 
thousand dollars if you get them there ahead of the North- 
- western!” 

“Now you're talkin’,” I told him; “but the Nor’western don’t 
call at Kodiak; so what are you scared of?” You see, I thought 
maybe he was trying me out for honesty. 

“She will this trip, you bet,” E. Parsons replies; “and, what’s 
more, the richest little quartz property south of the Yukon will 
go to the Hammond outfit if I don’t beat them to it on location.” 
His manner had changed altogether now, and he spoke hard and 
quick without using his hands. ‘You were recommended to me 
as a d—n fool who'd tackle anything if the bait looked good 
enough; and from what I’ve seen of you, that seems to be the 
truth. What do you say?” 

I allowed he was pretty near rightly informed, and that the 
game sounded O. K. to me. We soon came to an agreement on 
terms; me standing out for double the price he’d mentioned, in 
case of success, and a thousand dollars cash down for expense 
money. Then Backus trotted along up town. 

There was just one thing I didn’t like about the deal: Backus 
had no idea of going along himself. That sort never does 
when there’s any real danger to be met up with; and, personally, 
I didn’t much cotton up to the idea of lugging a bunch of poor, 
ignorant miners out on a 500-mile deep water hike across the 
Gulf of Alaska in a dinky little ‘“put-put’” with the chances good 
of losing all hands and the cook long before we ever raised the 
ragged skyline of old Kodiak out of the welter. For me it was 
different, because I realized what the game meant, and was go- 
ing it with my eyes open. 

“What d’you care? They’re being paid fer it,” Backus had 
said. “My assayist, Lunt, is going along to take charge of the 
gang, and he’ll keep ‘em from makin’ you any bother. All you 
need do is run the boat—” 

“Thanks,” I told him; “I usually do manage to be master of 
my own ship.” There’s no use trying to explain anything deal- 
ing with humanity to the Backus variety, so, having made my 
deal with him, I just shut up. After all, I reckoned the Al- 
mighty would hold him more guilty than me—a poor devil who 
had to play with death and damnation for a living, and could not 
afford to be too choice of other people’s lives while risking my 
own. 

It was high water about two o’clock in the afternoon. As 


What 


* mond’s dock, and slung some grub and gas into her. 


soon as she'd float off the beach I took Rough Rider up to Ray- 
She had 
two tanks of 175 gallons each, which gave her a cruising radius 
of about 1,000 miles at 7 knots. As this voyage was to be some- 
“thing of a race, I figured on forcing her up to 8, if possible, by 
giving the old bunch of junk a stiffer mixture and advancing the 
spark a peg. This would make her chew up the gas somewhat 


“faster, to be sure, but, inasmuch as the total distance from Juneau 


to Kodiak figured out under 700 miles, I didn’t have much fear 
~of running short of fuel. Anyhow, there’s some kinds of jobs 
that it’s no use to tackle at all unless you are willing to take a 
chance—and this was one of that sort. 

Pretty soon the gang began to straggle down to the wharf, and 
with them came a dray load of plunder—war-bags, blanket rolls, 
tents, drill steel and sledges, a blacksmith forge, half a ton of 


~coal in sacks, a cook stove, axes, mess gear, flour, pork and case 


goods, and piled up on top of the whole works ten fifty-pound 
boxes ‘of dynamite: (“‘powder” in the mining lingo) for blasting! 

Backus jumped down from his perch beside the driver and be- 
gan singing out to his gang—such of them as could walk 
straight, that is—to “‘put these things on board that power boat 
there.” 

One big fellow—a red-headed Swede with watery eyes and 
a squashed nose—picked a case of “powder” off the wagon, and 
was going to toss it on deck, when I fouled the point of his chin 
with an axe handle, and he sat down hard with the box in his lap, 

“I’m master of this little scow, you frowsy beef,” says I, 
gently, not wanting to hurt his feelings, ‘and you'll take your 
orders from me! The same applies to the rest of you bleary- 
eyed bohunks.”’ 

There were eight of ‘em standing around, not counting one 
fellow stretched out on the fore-deck, fast asleep already, with 
the flukes of a patent anchor for his pillow. Not that their con- 
dition was anything against the boys, mind you; no self-respect- 
ing miner, whether “Cousin Jack,’ square-head or just plain 
Irish, would think of going off on a new job without getting 
drunk first. He doesn’t get any particular joy out of it that I 
could ever see, but it’s a sort of social necessity. 

The boys (they was mostly Scandahoovians) took my remarks 
quiet and proper, but old Backus got red in the face, and _ his 
field captain—Lunt—whom I saw now for the first time—a slim, 
sallow-cheeked young Britisher, with fight in his eyes—walks up 
to me on tiptoes, like a scrappy little fox terrier, and sticks out 
his chin. 

“Tt seems to me you are rather needlessly officious, Mr. Hart- 
ley,” says he. 

“Captain Hartley, if you please, sir!” I bellowed; “And, 
further more, understand right here and now, sir, that—appear- 





ances to the contrary notwithstanding—I am a master mariner 
off of deep water, and I don’t brook no interference from no- 
body with my proper perquisites and duties!” 

I'd got that little speech out of a book some years back, and 











“ROUGH RIDER WAS A 50-FOOT COMBINATION WORK BOAT AND CRUISER” 
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vou’d be surprised to know how many times it came in handy. 
This time it worked fine. Lunt sidled off and looked at me a bit 
queer, to be sure, but old Backus was thrown piumb aback. 
While he was passing out the soft stuff I cut in and asked what 
he expected done with the dray load of assorted hardware. We 
had some discussion over that same, but it was finally com- 
promised that I should stow the powder and grub and the men’s 
duffle-bags in the hold (which was about all it could take) and 
carry the rest of the junk loose on deck—as long as it would 
stay there. 

“She’s too low in the water now,” I told Backus, when the 
loading was done, “and I sure don’t figure to carry any deck 
load across the Gulf of Alaska once the North Pacific zephyrs 
begin to pick up.” 

“Don’t ‘let that worry you,” he sang out, as he let go my 
stern line and we pulled out from Raymond’s dock; “I don’t 
care; it’s all insured.” That was the last thing I heard E. Par- 
sons Backus say, and for some reason it stuck in my mind. Be- 
fore the voyage was over I had good cause to recall the remark— 
as you will see. 

Now I’ve got to interrupt the yarn a few minutes and tell you 
some more about this Rough Rider boat. She was, as I have 
said, a fifty-foot over-all power boat. She had originally been 
built as a yacht for some Seattle man, and she was built right. 
I’ve never seen nicer lines or better construction in any little 
boat. When they made a work boat out of her they ripped out 
all of her cabin accommodations—which had occupied the after 
half of the hull—and turned that space into hold. This left 
only the old fo’c’sle and galley, which were located under the 
raised deck forward, for living quarters. On deck, right amid- 
ships and just abaft the break of the fore-deck, was the pilot 
house. At sea a small dory was carried on the after deck, lashed 
bottom-up over the main hatch. Aside from these encumbrances 
the decks were flush, with only the galley stack and engine-room 
skylight to get in the way of a boarding sea. 

A tight, able little ship she was, and comfortable enough for 
three or four men and their gear, but, with the mob we had on 
her now, I could see some fun ahead. For the present, how- 
ever, the boys were all too much rummed to care where they 
were stowed, so I let them drape themselves over the coal sacks 
on deck for a nice, quiet sleep in the rain—it rains 29 days out 


“It’s A CINCH THAT THE MAN WHO NAMED THE PACIFIC NEVER SAW IT IN NORTHERN LATITUDES.” 
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THE BEACH AT NOME,*ALASKA, DURING A GALE 


of the month on that coast—while Lunt took possession below 
and started to fry up supper for himself and me. 

I had to send him up to take the wheel for a few minutes a 
couple of times while I was getting the old bunch of junk tuned 
up to her 8-knot gait, but by the time we had put the Sheep 
Creek stamp-mill abeam everything was working proper. Then 
I filled the old dudeen and planted myself at the wheel for a spell 
of steering. 

One of the bohunks had strayed into the pilot house and 
turned in all standing on the locker. It wasn’t long enough for 
him, so he was folded up like a jack-knife, with his face to the 
wall. Between the cramped position and the effects of Juneau 
whiskey he must have been having a pretty rotten time of it, 
becaused he groaned and twitched and mumbled in His sleep. 
I’d picked up a little of the square-head lingo in the fo’c’sle of a 
Danish brig I’d shipped in once, and now I listened to this fel- 
low’s talk—not that I expected to get any dope out of him, but 
just sort of through force of habit. After a bit, he got a spell of 
talkin’ pretty steady. It wos mostly the usual line: girls and 
poker and askin’ Jim McClusky for another drink “on trust”; but 
all of a sudden—*Backus, you damn ole !” said he, just as 
clearly as if he’d been awake. 

Now, the thing he called Backus wasn’t nice, even for a 
miner, and I wondered what on earth the boss could have put over 
on this poor devil to make himself so unpopular. + Most any man 
will tunnel his boss if he’s offered bait enough, but it’s been my 
experience that the man who is low down enough to try to rook 
his crew is a mighty good man to keep clear of. I took a good 
look at this big Swede for purposes of identification, and allowed 
we'd have a little heart-to-heart chin by and bye when he’d got 
the liquid poison out of his system. 

While I was pondering over this, we ran out past Tantallon 
Point, so I swung Rough Rider off west into Stephen’s Passage, 
on her road to the open Pacific. Just then Lunt came up out of 
the cabin to tell me grub was ready. “Look!” he sang out sud- 
denly ; “there’s steamer smoke!” Sure enough, far to the south’- 
ard beyond the Narrows there was a little thread of brown 
smudge just visible against the pale twilight sky, where it had 
cleared for a breathing spell between showers. 

“The Northwestern!” we both said together. 
“How many hours’ start will that give us, Skipper ?”’ asked Lunt. 
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“She'll get into Juneau in 
about two hours,” 1 answered, 
figuring out loud. “Then by 
the time she’s discharged it will 
be dark, so she'll probably lie 
over till daylight—say two 
o'clock. That puts us nine 
hours to the good.’ Not too | 
much on a 700-mile ocean race, 
eh?” 

Lunt shook his head and 
looked so mournful that I felt 
sorrier for him than I did for 
myself. Then he squared his 
slim little shoulders. “There’s 
always the fighting chance,” he 
said; “she may hit something, 
as the Princess May did, or 
break down,” and he took over 
the wheel while I went below for mess. If there was anything 
off color about our racket, I told myself that this game, little 
rooster had not been put wise to it. 

Through the night, which remained calm with showers, Lunt 
and I alternated at the wheel, he taking the longer tricks, as he 
seemed to enjoy steering and said he wasn’t sleepy. I wanted to 
save myself all I could in order to be fresh when we got outside. 
Daylight saw us well into Icy Straits. The_engine continued to 
run smoothly. By eight bells of the morning watch Rough 
Rider had begun to lift to the long Pacific swell heaving in 
through Cross Sound. . 

There was still mountainous land on both sides of us, and 
occasionally through the rain squalls you could catch the glint of 
some portion of old Muir Glacier’s sixty-mile front, but directly 
ahead to the west the skyline was a sea horizon. After three 
months on the inside waters, it looked mighty good to me, in spite 
of the dusting I knew we’d catch, once we got out there. 

All the gang had waked up early this morning, shivering and 
sober, and for the most part hungry. Lunt dished them up hot 
coffee and ship’s biscuit at six o’clock, and I had promised them 
breakfast at eight. When the time came, however, they didn’t 
want it (as I’d foreseen would be the case), so Lunt and I had the 
meal and the cabin to ourselves. After all, there’s no use wasting 
good grub. 

The old packet jogged along steadily out to sea. We were 
still under the lee of Yakobi Island, but there was a big, irregular 
swell coming into the Sound, and I made out that the wind out- 
side was fresh southerly—or about abeam on our course to 
Kodiak Island. At ten o’clock the rain squalls had changed into 
a steady blow off the sea. I set our staysail—the only sail Rough 
Rider carried—to steady her in the seaway. We passed through 
a couple of nasty tide rips that wet her down fore and aft, scared 
the men sick (they were that already), and carried two sacks of 
coal off the after deck. Then we were properly out to sea, with 
600 miles of green water ahead between us and Kodiak. 

To those poor, seasick landlubbers the sight out there must 
have been scary for a fact; raw, dirty weather, with a lowering 
sky and ragged clouds; a breeze of wind that nearly lifted the hair 
off your head, and seas like an endless lot of mountain ranges 
heaving in from somewhere in mid-Pacific, a thousand miles 
away. It’s a cinch that the man who named that ocean never 
saw it in northern latitudes. 

One moment the little Rough Rider would be jogging com- 
fortably along in the trough, like a Ford car on a valley road; 
then, swoo-o-p! and up we’d shoot on to a dizzy, curling crest. 
There'd be the sting of flying spume, a glimpse of thousands of 
other great, big graybacks all around; then down she’d drop 
again, like an elevator with the safety catch out of gear. Still we 
really made better weather of it out here than back in the chops of 
Cross Sound. A big sea has never hurt anybody. All I prayed 
was that it would stay so, and that the wind wouldn’t chop around 
and put a cross rip over the top of it. 





“SHE MAY HIT SOMETHING, AS THE PRINCESS MAY DID” 


As the day wore on and the 
men grew accustomed to seeing 
the little packet repeat her 
mountain-climbing stunt time 
after- time without anything 
more happening than a shower- 
bath of cold, salt spray, spirits 
began to pick up a bit. Lunt 
was the first to get his sea legs 
and his appetite. He hadn't 
lost his nerve at any stage, but 


other things he’d started with 
By the middle of the afternoon, 
however, he was feeling fit 
enough to relieve me at the 
wheel. 

Now, this was the first chance 
I’d had to go below since eight 
in the morning when we battened her down. When I shoved 
back the slide and dropped down into the engine room, the stench 
of gas almost keeled me over. Of course, any four-cycle, open- 
crank-case engine smokes more or less, and, as there had been no 
way for this smoke to get out, I was not surprised to find the air 
blue down there; but that did not account for the smell of raw 
gas which I was pretty sure I could detect. First thing that 
occurred to me was that the feed-pipe might have got to leaking 
at one of the joints, so I ripped up the flooring and examined it 
right back to the tanks, but could find nothing wrong. By that 
time I’d become somewhat accustomed to the smell, and, as there 
did not seem to be anything the matter, | decided it was nothing 
but burnt gas, anyhow, so I left the slide hatch open a crack to 
let her air out, and worked my way forward into the galley, 
which was right up in the forepeak. Then I had a job on my 
hands which was about like trying to cook on board a motor car 
going a mile a minute over up-State roads, but in time I did 
manage to dish up some hot tea and beans. 

The way those bohunks fell-to on their vittles was a wonder to 
see. All Scandinavians are sailormen by instinct, and it does not 
take them long to get their balance and catch on to the game. 
By evening we'd even taught a couple of them to steer a fair 
course, and the big, red-headed fellow was steady enough as to 
feet and stomach to run the cook stove, which is saying a good 
deal when you realize that the little vessel was so lively a man 
had to wedge himself into a corner before he would dare use his 
hands for anything, and that the place was blue with a sickening 
vapor of fumes or smoke, as [ still believed. 

This help was a great relief, as both Lunt and I were beginning 
to feel a bit jaded, and needed someone to spell us off; but in 
another way the men’s recovery was not such an advantage. 
Miner-wise, they started in to take possession of the cabin. Be- 
fore I could turn in for my watch below I had to pick a lad out 
of my berth by the slack of the pants and heave him onto the 
floor. He didn’t like that and did his best to show it, but in the 
excitement he forgot about not being on a steady footing— 
which made matters easy enough for me. These fellows are 
very different from sailormen in one respect, namely, that they 
suffer from the mistaken idea that all men are created equal. 

During the first half of the night the wind moderated and it 
looked for a while like some decent weather ahead. About 
dawn, though, Mr. Watch Officer Lunt came below and shook me 
by the shoulder. 

“Hard wind’s come up out of the east!’ he shouted in my ear. 
He didn’t need to say it twice. It was fair howling, and Rough 
Rider was sure living up to her name. I rubbed the sleep out 
of my eyes and looked at the glass. It had dropped two-tenths 
since midnight! With a sinking feeling at the pit of my stomach, 
I made for the deck. At the head ofthe companionway a sea 
deluged me and all of a ton of solid water must have poured down 
into the engine room before I could haul the slide over. 

On deck it was blowing a full gale from directly aft. 


the same could not be said of 
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THE COAST OF ALASKA NORTH OF JUNEAU 


a considerable sea was running across yesterday’s swell at right 
angles to it, making the most awkward chop imaginable. 
deck-load was all adrift. 
before this ; but a hundred-pound sack of coal, waltzing around in 
the dark, took my pins out from under me and landed me flat on 
my back on deck with half the Gulf of Alaska on my chest. 
When I got up the Rough Rider did a bucking-broncho flip that 
sent Lunt and me into each other’s arms like a couple of long- 
lost brothers. At last I got hold of the knob on the pilot house 
door and groped my way inside. 

Here, Olaf, the big Norwegian, struggled with the wheel, 
watching the compass card as tho’ he expected to see it blow up. 
Most of his countrymen also had jammed into the little coop, and 
sat or stood very silent and stiff, with the natural stolidness of 
their race. Lunt came in after me, and let the door slam with 
the wind. 

“Well, what are we to do, Skipper?” he asked, Britisher 
fashion, without waiting for orders; “heave her to?” 

Now, I'll admit I was scared. Also I was mad—that the 
chump had not called me sooner. 

“Heave Hell!’ I snapped; “It’s too late now. All we can do 
is to keep running before it, but we’ve got to lighten her up aft 
while we still can. Get the forward half of that main hatch 
cover off, boys, and chuck the powder overboard. Look sharp, 
now !” 

There was a movement towards the door, but Lunt barred the 
Way. 

“Back up!” he says; “That powder stops just where it is. 
can’t do any business without that.” 

If the Rough Rider had turned aeroplane and gone skyward I 
could not have been more taken back. Talk about British pig- 
headedness! For a moment I couldn’t even think of anything 
to say; then it dawned on me that there was no use arguing with 
a man like that, anyhow, so I reached out to jerk him out of the 
way ; but, quick as a flash he had landed on the point of my chin, 
and before I could come back he had me covered with his 
automatic. 

“Truss that man up!” says Lunt, over the sights of his gun. 
The boys obeyed him, and laid me out on the floor. To be frank, 
they were not much to blame, because Lunt was the sort of little 
cuss who meant what he said. 

When this flurry was over, everybody was quiet, while the wind 
howled and shrieked and the little old Rough Rider galloped on 
her mad way through that drunken sea. Pretty soon we caught 
one—an old comber—square over the stern. It fetched up solid 
against the after side of the house, and for a moment I thought 
the whole works was going overboard, 

“Tf you've got any sense, Lunt,” I says, “you'll send these men 
below. There’s no use drowning all at once!” 

Lunt glanced over his shoulder and grinned. 
sured, boys, I fancy, eh?” 

At that, old Red-Head—the fellow I’d overheard cursing 
Backus in his sleep—-ripped out a string of oaths and— 

“Insured? Yah! To the boss; Dot’s who gets our death money. 
Not the ole woman!” he bellowed. 

Then Bedlam broke loose in that pilot house. Every one of 
those square-heads began to curse and rave like the descendant of 
a wild Berserker that he was. Pretty quick I got the drift of 
things, but it was the look on Lunt’s face that made me laugh till 
the tears ran down my cheeks, and all hands shut up to gape at 
me as a man who'd gone mad. 


We 





“You're all in- 
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“world did he manage to work you, Lunt? 


“So,” says I, when I could speak again; “That's the way old 
Backus hedged on this little expedition, is it; but how in the 
) You're not a drinking 
man, by the look of you.” 

In the half darkness of that gloomy dawn you could see the 
little Britisher’s face color up. “That’s my affair,” he snapped. 
“Damn the old skunk! I didn’t fancy he was making a business 
of betting on our demise.”” He unclasped his knife and cut my 
bonds. “Captain, you may do what you like with that powder,” 
he said, and went below. 

That was all hunky so far as it-went, but by this time it was 
hard to tell what I could do with the stuff. If you've ever seen 
a heavy sea piling in on a lee shore and breaking over a ledge of 
rocks that’s just awash, you know about how healthy a place the 
old Rough Rider’s after deck would have been to work on or 
how much chance we stood to get the hatch covers off. She was 
swept clean every sea and was making so much water through 
her deck seams that we had to keep the power bilge pump going 
steady. What I would have done if I’d dared was to lay her 
nose up to the wind while we opened her up, but I was scared 
she’d turn turtle before we got her around. They tell me the 
experts say that can’t happen, but personally I’ve been going to 
sea too long to take a chance on it. 

However, the old girl just had to be lightened up aft some- 
how—her deck beams couldn't stand the strain of this submarine 
racket indefinitely—so I hit on the scheme of getting into the 
hold from below. The engine room, as I’ve said, was right amid- 
ships. This was partitioned off from the cargo space by a flimsy, 
wooden bulkhead. It wasn’t much of a trick to crawl around to 
the after side of the engine and knock this bulkhead to pieces. 

Then I sent the boys in on their hands and knees to form a 
human chain right back into the hold, the idea being to pass all 
the heavy stuff forward and so let her rise up a foot or two aft. 
It might be necessary, finally, to jettison most of it, especially the 
powder—that’s bad stuff to be shipmates with, anyhow—but it 
such proved to be the case, it could easily enough be passed up-the 
engine-room hatch, and so over the side. A good bit of the junk 
was in cases too big and unwieldy to be got past the engine whole, 
so I had to send axes back to the men way aft. Also, they had 
to have light. The regular miner’s rig of a candle, fastened to 
the hat band, appeared to be the best scheme for tis, as the men 
were used to it, and everything was too wet back there from 
leaky deck seams to catch fire, anyhow. 

After a lot of grunting and growling, the boys went to it. | 
reckon under-water work was less to their taste, somehow, than 
underground! There were two, as I’ve said—big Olaf and an- 
other Swede—away aft; then came a clumsy lunk of a square- 
head squatting in the bilge water alongside the stuffing box; an- 
other of the same breed right beside the engine on the intake 
side, and finally a fellow to take the stuff out of his hands and 
pass it into the cabin, where Lunt superintended the re-stowage 
and saw that they didn’t lay the chemical kit down bottom-up. 

We'd been working along for about ten minutes as smoothly 
as possible under the awkward conditions, when all of a sudden 
the engine quit its regular “chug—chug—chug—chug,” and com- 
menced to gasp and spit and misfire. 

“Get yer big foot away from that carburetor!’ I sings out to 
the lout on the other side of the engine. 

He looks up, about as intelligent as a doorknob. 

“Ay doan’ touch heem,” says he; and all hands quit work. 

(Continued on page 308) 





TIMANDRA (AT LEFT) AND NUTMEG III, FORMALY CORINTHIAN 


Class “P’” Championships on Massachusetts 


A Hard-Fought Contest for the Lipton Cup the Feature of an Interesting Season. 


Bay 


Nutmeg III Finally the Victor. Sumaki 


Has Things Her Own Way in Class “R.” 


HE truth of the old adage that 
“what is one person’s loss is 
frequently another’s gain” was 
never more apparent than in 
the championship fight of the 
Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts Bay during the 
season just passed. In this 
case, what was Long Island 
Sound’s loss resulted in the 
most interesting racing season 
that the Bay State sailors have 
ever had. 

When Josephine made her 
appearance last year on Long 
Island Sound and took the 
championship so easily that it 
might almost be said _ that 

“there was no second,” it seemed to spell the doom of this 

popular class on Long Island Sound, as the owners of the 

other Class “P” boats sold them and they were taken to other 
waters as widely separated as Halifax Harbor and Narra- 
gansett Bay. One of them, however—the Herreshoff-built Cor- 
inthian—was bought by Allan C. Jones, owner of the 22-footer 

Nutmeg, re-christened Nutmeg III, and made her appearance in 

the “P’’ Class on Massachusetts Bay. 

The principal interest in the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts Bay at present is centered in Class “P.” When 
the season opened it found two new-comers in this popular 
class, besides five boats that had been racing for one or more 
years. The two newcomers were the Britomart, owned by 
Commodore Charles B. Wheelock and designed by George Owen, 
and Nutmeg III, which; while not a new boat, had undergone 





LIPTON CUP WON BY NUTMEG III 


2 


“ 


some minor changes at the Herreshoff shop before being brought 
around the Cape. Since the unfortunate Manhasset Cup pro- 
test of 1911 there remained doubts in the minds of some yachts- 
men as to whether or not the Corinthian would measure into the 
class under a strict interpretation of the rules; so, to settle the 
matter definitely, the boat was measured by Professor Harold 
Everett and found to rate 30.80, or well within the limit of 31 
feet. Subsequent to the changes just mentioned she was re- 
measured and found to rate 39.87, though her measured sail area 
was only 1,378 square feet, as against the 1,423 she had on Long 
Island Sound. ; 

Of the older boats, Italia, owned by George Lee and champion 
of 1913, was still in the same capable hands, and was in the very 
pink of condition, her racing crew, with George Lee and “Ernie” 
Hendrie alternating at the stick, having sailed her for the past 
three seasons and knowing her as a sailor knows the Bowery. 
It is probable that Italia is to-day at the very top-notch of per- 
fection. Sayonara, owned and sailed by Vernon F. West, of the 
Portland Yacht Club, was again on hand in much better condi- 
tion than she was the previous season, when she was a new boat 
just out of the builder’s yard and never got really going. Com- 
modore Wheelock’s old standby, Amoret, was in new hands, 
having been bought by Cornelius A. Wood, and, while she was 
built in 1910, she has always been a most consistent performer, 
and could be relied on to have a look-in at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Timandra, owned by Commodore “Jack” Fallon, of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, was also on deck, but, as she was the 
prototype of the present Class “P” boats, having been built in 
1909, was much smaller, and, as was to be expected, was out- 
classed. Yet she was kept in such fine condition that the few 
times she raced she gave a good account of herself. Then there 
was Onda III, the new boat of John Greenough, built in 1913. 

In addition to these seven, Addison Hanan brought his Class 
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COMMODORE WHEELOCK’S NEW CLASS “P” RACER BRITOMART 


“P” champion, Josephine, from Long Island Sound to take 
part in Marblehead Race Week and the mid-summer series at 
the Corinthian Yacht Ciub, and Stranger, Commodore R. B. 
Jenks’ 1913 racer, which went to Chicago after the Manhasset 
Cup last year, came around from Narragansett Bay in mid-sea- 
son. Thus nine Class “P” boats were gathered at Marblehead, 
and in at least two of the races all of them took part. It was 
the finest fleet of this popular class that has ever-been seen in 
this country. 

The principal interest was, of course, the possession of the 
Lipton Cup, which has been raced for in Class “P” for the last 
five years. Under the terms of the deed of gift this cup be- 
comes the permanent property of the owner who first wins it 
three times. AAs Commodore Wheelock had two legs on the cup 
through the victories of Amoret in 1910 and 1912, and George 
Lee, two legs by reason of Italia’s victories in I91I and 1913, it 
looked as if the race would be between these two boats, and 
there seemed a good prospect of its coming into the permanent 
possession of one of these owners this season. But in the “P” 
Class nothing is a foregone conclusion, and the racing had gotten 
down to a point where it was the little refinements that counted, 
a number of the boats being so evenly matched that it was usually 
a question of knowing how to take advantage of the weather 
conditions; so great a difference did sails make that it was a 
common thing for the boats to change their sails before each 
race to suit weather conditions, using a light, 1o-ounce sail for 
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START OF THE P CLASS DURING CORINTHIAN MID-SUMMER SERIES 








AMORET, THOUGH IN NEW HANDS, WAS GOING IN GOOD SHAPE 


light weather and a heavier 12-ounce one in a breeze. The wis- 
dom of such changes was always apparent in the results. 

The season started on May 30th at the South Boston Yacht 
Club, and that the “dope” was to be upset by the recent acquisi- 
tions to the class was apparent when Nutmeg III won three out 
of the first four races, and got a good lead thus éarly in the sea- 
son. In the third race—that of the Boston Yacht Club at Hull 
a mix-up occurred that was destined to play an important part 
in the season’s results. In this race, owing to the: ambiguous 
wording of the racing instructions, :Italia failed to round the 
guide buoy at one of the turns, and, as it was seen by the Regatta 
Committee, she was disqualified without a protest, though she 
finished first, and the race thus went to Nutmeg III, or Nut- 
cracker, as she had been nicknamed. Mr. Lee appealed from this 
ruling of the Regatta Committee to the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion. After holding a hearing on the matter and looking into the 
wording of the racing instructions, this body upheld the decision 
of the Regatta’ Committee. 

Not satisfied with this, Mr. Lee appealed to the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Corinthian Yacht Club, which club was the holder 
of the Lipton Cup under the deed of gift. After considering 
the matter they decided to throw the race in question out, and 
ordered it re-sailed. Mr. Jones, of Nutmeg, then carried the 
matter to the Executive Committee of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, on the ground that the Regatta Committee of that club 
had no jurisdiction in the matter. This body submitted the 
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ONDA III, HER SHOWING WAS SOMETHING OF A DISAPPOINTMENT 


question of their authority under the deed to a lawyer, and it 
was not until the season was nearly closed that they rendered 
a decision. 

In the meantime the battle for the championship was being 
fought out every race day, and from the first of July, Italia began 
winning consistently, taking five races in succession between 
July 4th and August Ist, which put her in the lead. 

Early in August the appearance of Josephine and Stranger in 
the racing added to the interest. The Hanan boat had come 
around the Cape in. order to find some competitors, and took 
part in some seven races. Of these she won four and finished 
second in one other. Three of the races she won were sailed 
in heavy breezes, and she lived up to the reputation she had es- 
tablished of being a good heavy-weather boat. The last race 
which she won, however, was sailed in very light airs, and she 
upset calculations by winning this also. However, in this last 
race, after being beaten to the weather mark by Nutmeg, she 
took a loser’s chance, went in under the land, got a good breeze 
and pulled up from a position in the ruck to leading place, which 
she held until the finish, Timandra getting second place. From 
the figures obtained in these seven races it seemed that Italia and 
Nutmeg III, both noted light-weather boats, were somewhat 
better than the visitor in light airs, and had no trouble beating 
her under these conditions. The showing of Stranger was some- 
thing of a disappointment, as in the nine races she sailed she did 
not win any of them, though she improved steadily during the 
series. 

After August 15th it was seen that the fight for the Lipton 
trophy and the Y. R. A. championship was between Italia and 
Nutmeg. III. and that these two would have to fight it out from 
then until the season closed. Amoret was remeasured in mid- 
season by Professor Harold Everett, and was found to rate over 
31, and was thus not.eligible for the class. This change in 
measurement was brought about by the shifting of the jib hal- 
yard block at the yard where the boat was fitted out,‘and the fact 
that it changed her rating was not known to her owner, Mr. 
Wood. The boat had no more sail than she carried before, and, 
though the matter was purely a technical one which did not 
affect her speed in any way, she had to be disqualified in all of 
the races in which she had taken part. This, of course, effect- 
ively put her out of the running. It was particularly unfor- 
unate, as this was Mr. Wood’s first try in Class “P,”’ and he had 
proved himself a game racer and a good sportsman. He got the 
boat going in good shape, so that she was usually well up with 
the bunch, which is saying a good deal for a boat in her fifth 
season. 

Sayonara had also become a decided factor, and in the hands 
of Vernon F. West she improved steadily, and in mid-season 
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SAYONARA, PROBABLY THE BEST OF THE LOT IN A BREEZE 


seemed to have a look-in for the championship. She did better 
in stronger breezes than in light, and she is probably the fastest 
boat of the fleet when it blows. Being one of the newer boats, she 
is large and more powerful than the older ones, and Mr. West 
had gotten her in the best of trim. Britomart also improved 
rapidly towards the middle of the season, and Harold Wheelock, 
who sailed her, got her going fast before the season was over. 
She was particularly fast on a reach, and on this point of sailing 
she is probably better than any boat in the fleet. Coming fresh 
from the builder’s yard at the opening of the season, when 
skipper and crew were not entirely familiar with her, she was 
somewhat handicapped, and it is probable that next year she 
will do even better than she did the latter part of the season. 
As it was, she finished third in the Lipton Cup Series. 

It was the 3d of September before the Corinthian Yacht Club 
rendered its decision on the Italia protest of June 17th, and this 
decision threw that race out entirely, and did not order it to be 
re-sailed. Thus it did not count in percentage for the champion- 
ship, and, with two races only left to sail, the two leading boats— 
Italia and Nutmeg—were on nearly even terms. Nutmeg was 
slightly ahead, and only had to beat Italia in the race of 
September 5 to win the Cup. In this race, however, on the run 
home she was forced into an unavoidable luffng match with 
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GEORGE LEE’S ITALIA WAS IN THE LEAD MUCH OF THE SEASON 
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Sayonara. Coming up from astern, West seemed to think that 
Nutmeg was taking his wind, and started to luff out, so that 
Jones, ‘who had an overlap, could not get by either way. Nut- 
meg, of course, was not interested in Sayonara, and, in trying to 
kill her way to cut across Sayonara’s stern, the forward spin- 
naker guy was let go by mistake instead of the sheet, and the 
boom came aft against the stay and broke. Nutmeg thus drop- 
ped back from second place to last, while Britomart shot to the 
front like a cat through a hole in the fence, and won. 
‘talia the lead. 

Previous to the decision of the Hull protest the battle cry of 
Italia’s crew had been: “Let’s fight it out on the water”; so, 
when the last race of the season came, on which the result de- 
pended, a battle royal was looked for between these two boats. 
It was blowing hard on that day and neither Nutmeg nor Italia 
was a heavy-weather boat; but the result depended only on 


which of these two boats beat the other, and not on how they 


might stand with the other boats in the class in that race. Italia 
came out to the line, her crew stripped for battle, and just before 
the gun went, stood over to the westerly side of the harbor, 
carrying Nutmeg after her away from the line. Seeing that the 
time was getting short, Nutmeg came about and stood back to 
the line, crossing in a bad position with the other boats ahead of 
her. Looking back, the crews on the racers were surprised not 
to see Italia cross the line, and later she was seen to put her helm 
up and run over towards her mooring, evidently refusing the 
gage of battle. She had already qualified by sailing two-thirds 
of the number of races necessary to be eligible for the champion- 
ship, so that her failure to start did not alter her percentage, 
while, by sailing the race, if Nutmeg lost to the other boats, her 
percentage would, of course, decrease; a fact which the skippers 
of all the other boats at once recognized and resented. 

The wind was fresh from W. N. W., and on the windward 
leg Sayonara and Britomart stood out to sea, which was the 
wrong “dope” with the wind in the quarter in which it was. 
When they came together again after tacking back, it was seen 
that Amoret was in the lead, with Nutmeg second and Sayonara 
third. When in this position Amoret’s backstay unfortunately 
broke and she was eased up to repair it, while Nutmeg drew up 
on her. By some strange coincidence it broke a second time, and 
Nutmeg slipped into the lead. Amoret then got things straight- 


ened out, but Nutmeg won by the narrow margin of ten 
seconds, to the great enjoyment of the other racing skippers. 





WINNER OF THE LIPTON CUP AND THREE CLASS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Cc. JONES’ NUTMEG III, 


YACHTING 


This gave - 


In the January Issue will appear the results of the other Massachusetts Bay € 








ADDISON HANAN’S JOSEPHINE WON FOUR OUT OF SEVEN RACES 


This still left Italia slightly in the lead for the championship, 
though the actual result could not be told until a decision was 
rendered on a protest made in the race of August roth, when 
Italia fouled Britomart at the start, and each protested the other. 
The final standing hung on this. Some two weeks after the 
season closed this decision was handed down. Italia was dis- 
qualified, lost her standing in that race, and the Lipton Cup thus 
went to Nutmeg III, as the following table will show: 











Brito- Joseph- Nutmeg Onda Sayanora Timan- 
Date and o- mart. Italia. ine. II Il. Il. Stranger. dra. 

May 30—S. B. Y.C....... <4 ae , be2r5 wis 
June 13—B. Y. G. bie ho. 500 250 1,000 es 750 
June 17—B. Y.C......... vp ae ad ; 
June 20—C. Y.C.. 1,000 750 Te: 500 : 250 
June 27—E. Y.C.. 800 600 pie 1,000 200 400 
July 4—C. Y.C.. 750 1,000 es 500 - 250 
July 11—C. Y. C 250 1,000 fas’ 500 ; 750 
July 18—W. Y. C.. 333 1,000 ‘iale te “ee : 666 
July 25—M. Y.C.. ae 1,000 ign a : 500 
July 29—G. Y. C : a she 500 aA: 1,000 
yn 4 1—L. Y. C 833 1,000 500 667 ee 333 167 

Aug. 3—E. Y.C 571 714 857 1,000 429 143 286 
Aug. 4—B. Y.C......... 714 571 1,000 429 143 857 286 
Aug. 5—C. Y.C.. 600 ee 1,000 iba 200 800 400 
Aug. 6—C. Y.C.. +000 625 1,000 750 375 875 500 250 
Aug. =* . & 857 1,000 143 714 jake 429 286 571 
Aug. 8—C. Y.C.. 429 143 1,000 714 3S 571 286 857 
Aug 10-0. y.c 1,000 +000 ae as 400 A 800 600 a4 
Aug. 12—B. Y. C 800 600 ree 1,000 vaca 400 200 
Aug. 13—B. Y. C 500 1,000 eles 750 » ore 250 vee 
Aug. 14—B. Y. C 250 500 — 750 ee 1,000 
Aug. 15—B. Y.C.. +000 1,000 se bas 500 “dan 750 
Aug. 29—E. Y. C Ee ep! 500 aed ‘ Poe 1,000 
Sept. 1—C. Y.C.f F 500 250 jug 1,000 Weies 750 
Sept. 5—C. Y.C . 1,000 750 aa 250 koe 500 
Sept. T=, VC... 750 ga 1,000 : 000 

Saar ve 12,937 13,753 5,500 14,924 1,347. 14,024 3,011 1,678 
RRR ows a wines 588.05 687.65 342.68 710.66 84.19 58433 188.18 104.88 


t Resail of Aug. 22.- 


In addition to winning this championship, Nutmeg III also 
won the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts Bay Cham- 
pionship, the Boston Yacht Club and North Shore Champion- 
ships. Italia won the Corinthian Yacht Club Championship, 
while the Corinthian mid-summer series went to Josephine. 

Y. R. A. CHAMPIONSHIP. NORTH SHORE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


TDisqualified. Amoret raced, but did not measure in class. 








Starts. Percent. Average. Starts. Totals. Average. 
Nutmeg III.... 10 700.0 70.0 Nutmeg III.... 13 9607 .739 
Sayonara...... 11 751.7 68.3 DEN gn Cis s.0'e 13 8981 .691 
Ra ee bo 10 676.7 67.6 | Britomart..... 15 9683 .646 
Britomart..... 9 £01.6 55.7 | Sayonara ll... 16 9317 582 
Stranger....... 4 133.3 16.6 | Stranger....... 6 2237 224 
|g  ) Seeeen 1 16.7 2.0 | Timandra..... 3 1786 179 

Onda III:..... 5 1379 138 
CORINTHIAN CHAMPIONSHIP. | Amoret........ 1 * 
| 

Italia . 8 5584 .698 Iv 
Nutmeg Ill. 9 6083 676 BOSTON Y. C. CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Britomart..... 10 6300 Percent. 
Sayonarall..... 10 5500 Suse | It. A. C. Jones. ' .75 
Timandra..... 3 1833 Sayonara...... Vernon F. West. .68 
Stranger....... 4 1333 .—«§-«-«- 22 2eeeeomert..... H. S. Wheelock. . .61 
pT | Fee ee 1 000 






ae George Lee....... .54 











OLD LIGHTHOUSE ON CAPE FLORIDA, KEY BISCAYNE, NEAR MIAMI 


The Inside Route from New York to Miami 


Part III—From Beaufort Entrance Through the Carolina and Georgia Waterways and Down the Florida East Coast 


FTER passing through Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds and 
A coming out of the canal connecting Adams and Core 
Creeks one comes to the town of Beaufort, which is the 
second natural stopping place on the route south. From this 
point the outside passage to Winyah Bay is usually begun. Beau- 
fort is situated about two miles from the entrance to the Ocean 
and is a good-sized town where all sorts of supplies can be had. It 
is well to stop over here for a day or two if one has time. There 
is no anchorage near the city, but there are several small wharves 
where one can tie up and where a depth of seven feet can be 
had. The channel is narrow opposite the wharves. There is, 
however, an anchorage some little distance below the town and 
just inside of the entrance to the ocean, where from two to five 
fathoms of water can be had. There is not much rise and fall 
in tide, 214 feet being about 
the mean. 

The channel through Beau- 
fort entrance is not hard to 
find, and, though it changes 
frequently, it is well marked 
and there is about 14 feet of 
water at the bar at low tide. 
From Beaufort entrance to 
Winyah Bay, South Carolina, 
the distance on the most di- 
rect route is 162 miles; prac- 
tically all of this has to be 
made outside, though small 
vessels drawing not over four 
feet can go through Bogue 
Sound, which starts at Beau- 
fort, and go down to Bogue 
Inlet 21 miles west of Beau- 
fort and about that much 
nearer Georgetown. Until re- 





BACK OF THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA COASTS 
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cently 3 feet was the most that could be carried through, but 
this has been dredged to 4 feet. From the latter inlet down, the 
trip will have to be made outside for boats drawing over 2 feet, 
with the exception of a short cut inside Smith Island, Cape Fear, 
through which passage boats drawing less than 5 feet may pass 
at high water only. There are several inlets, however, into which 
a boat drawing not over 4 or 5 feet can get in case of trouble, 
and the run can be made in two days running only during day- 
light, or in less than twenty-four hours if one pushes right 
through. The principal drawback to the passage is that one has to 
go about 20 miles off shore at Cape Fear to clear Frying Pan 
shoals, which makes out a long distance from that point. There 
is a lightship off the shoals, and unless one takes a chance on the 
passage back of Smith’s Island, known locally as Cedar Creek, 
or the Thoroughfare, or goes 
through Cape Fear swash 
channel, about half a mile 
south of the tip of Cape Fear, 
he must go out to the light- 
ship. To use the swash chan- 
nel, which is constantly shift- 
ing and is not buoyed to any 
extent, one must have a local 
pilot aboard. Vessels up to 6 
feet draft can go through this 
channel, but in bad weather 
the seas break dangerously on 
Frying Pan Shoals. In fact, 
in all of the inlets between 
Beaufort and Charleston the 
bars are shallow, and in an 
on-shore breeze there is al- 
ways a bad surf that makes it 
difficult to get inside. 

The natural stopping place 
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on the run down is the Cape Fear River, in back of Smith’s 
Island, the city of Wilmington being 27 miles up the river. There 
is plenty of water in the river and 26 feet can be carried all the 
way up to Wilmington. In running from Beaufort on the out- 
side route, lay a course for Frying Pan lightship, 89 miles, pass- 
ing just inside of which you turn sharply towards the northwest, 
and run 21 miles to the whistling buoy off the Cape Fear. It is 
4 miles more until one gets smooth water in the river. If going 
right through, the distance from Frying Pan Shoals to the Bell 
Buoy off Winyah Bay is 67 miles. The total distance between 
Beaufort and Winyah Bay ought to be run in about 17 hours by a 
ten-knot boat in a smooth sea and under favorable conditions. It 
is always advisable to wait for favorable conditions before leaving 
Beaufort. 

The principal inlets on the way down, in case one follows the 
coast line so as to be within easy distance of a harbor, instead of 
taking a slant across to Frying Pan Shoals lightship, are: Bogue, 
21 miles; Bear Inlet, 25%4 miles from Beaufort entrance, with 
from 6 to 7 feet of water over the bar at low tide; New River -In- 
let, 35 miles, with 4 feet of water on the bar at low tide; New 
Topsail Inlet, 53 miles, with 614 feet of water over the bar at low 
tide; Wrightsville, 644% miles, with 6 feet of water (all these 
distances being from Beaufort entrance), and Corncake Inlet, 5 
miles north of Cape Fear, through which is the entrance to The 
Thoroughfare, back of Smith’s Island, just alluded to. There is 
very little water over the bar at Corncake Inlet, and if drawing 4 
feet one must wait for high water; even then if the sea is break- 
ing, the inlet is a bad place. All of these bars are shifting, and 
the height of water over them varies from year to year, but the 
figures stated are the latest given by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Office. Full sailing directions for all these inlets will be 
found in the Inside Route Pilot. 

South of the Cape Fear River 
the inlets into which a_ boat 
drawing 4 feet or over could get 
without a pilot are Shallott’s In- 
let, 1844 miles from the Cape 
Fear River, and Little River In- 
let, 27. miles from Cape Fear. 
The water over the bar at the 
former place is 4 feet at low 
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THE BATTERY AND WATERFRONT OF HISTORIC CHARLESTON, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH SPIRE IN LEFT CENTER 
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water, and at the latter, in the main channel, to the westward of 
Bird Island, there is about 8% feet at low water. North Inlet is 7 
miles north of Georgetown lighthouse, and Winyah Bay can be 
entered through this inlet if one knows the way.. There is not 
much water on the bars at low tide, however, and the channel 
runs along broadside to the breakers for a mile, and is dangerous. 
It is better to keep on to Winyah Bay, the entrance to which is 
deep and well marked. There are two jetties making out from 
the entrance to the Bay, the channel being between them. A depth 
of 15 feet of water at low tide can be carried through the jetties 
and up a dredged channel in Winyah Bay 11 miles to George- 
town. 

Winyah Bay itself is a fine body of water, though shallow, 
it is not necessary to go all the way up to Georgetown unless one 
wants to see the town, which is at the junction of the Sampit and 
Peedee Rivers. The city is quite a busy place, although it is not 
particularly interesting from a stranger’s point of view. Pro- 
visions, ship chandlery, gasolene and fresh water may be ob- 
tained here, and pilots can also be found for the inland route if 
one wants them. 

At Georgetown the real inland waterway south begins, and 
from there to Miami one does not have to go outside at all, draw- 
ing not over 4 feet of water. The inland waterway is, of course, 
somewhat tortuous, as it follows the creeks, sounds and rivers in 
back of the Sea Island of the South Carolina and Georgia coasts. 
The distance on the inside route from Winyah Bay te Charles- 
ton is 70 miles, while, if one elects to go outside, the distance is 
only 62 miles, and can be run in six or seven hours by a power 
boat of the average speed. Inside, 4 feet of water can be car- 
ried through at mean low water, except around Bull Bay; a wide, 
shallow bay west of Cape Romain. Up till last year but 3 feet 
of water could be carried through the creeks at the head of this 
bay, but some dredging has been done which gives a mean draft 
of 4 feet at this time. By leaving the sheltered waterways for a 
distance of 7 miles, however, and passing outside of the shoals 
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A 75-FOOTER MAKES AN IDEAL BOAT FOR THE SOUTHERN TRIP, EITHER BY THE {INSIDE ROUTE OR OUTSIDE 
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FROM BEAUFORT, N. C., TO WINYAH BAY 


In January the trip through Biscayne Bay to Key West and up the West Coast will be described \ 


in Bull Bay one can make it without trouble. 

Charleston Harbor is a particularly fine 
one; is large, with a well-marked and deep 
channel, and the harbor and town itself are 
full of interest. A stop here of two or 
three days is well worth while, and there 
are many trips that can be taken up the 
Cooper and Ashley Rivers, with their 
wooded banks of Southern live oak and 
cypress, from which the gray moss hangs 
in picturesque festoons, while in the harbor 
itself are famous old Fort Sumpter, Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, just across 
the channel, Castle Pinkney and other Rev- 
olutionary and Civil War relics. The city 
itself is one of the most picturesque and 
quaint in the United States; the houses. 
with their broad verandas on all stories, and 
their enclosed gardens, bear testimony of 
the French ancestry of the older inhabi- 
tants, while the Battery, with its palmetto 
trees and broad walks, is one of the finest 
in the world. 

From Charleston to Fernandina, Fla., the 
inland route winds in back of the low-lying 
islands that dot the coast, and there is a con- 
tinuous waterway, which, though some- 
what longer than the direct route outside, 
is navigable for a draft of 6 feet at mean 
low water: The distances from Charleston 
are: To Beaufort, S. C., 75 miles; to 
Brunswick, 206 miles, and to Fernandina, 
231 miles. If you go outside you will have 
to keep well off shore, owing to the shoal 
water, and might have difficulty getting 
into some of the inlets on account of the 
seas that are raised on this shallow bottom 
in any kind of a breeze. 

The inland waterway is, of course, tor- 
tuous and cannot be minutely described in 
the confines of an article like this, but the 
full sailing directions, with compass courses, 
navigation marks, etc., are given in the In- 
side Route Pilot, which, as we have said, 
can be had from the Coast Geodetic Survey 
at Washington for 20 cents. 

There is often a choite of two routes that 
one may follow in taking the inland water- 
way; one of them well back of the islands, 
and the other a modified coast route follow- 
ing channels through.the shoals on the out- 
side of the ‘islands. Both are fully de- 
scribed in the Inside Route Pilot. 

Fernandina, at the mouth of St. Mary’s 
River, is a fair-sized town with a good. har- 
bor in which there is plenty of water and 
good anchorage. From here the distance 
to the St. John’s River by way of the inland 
route is 28 miles. This stretch is one of 
the worst in the whole inland waterway, as 
it is quite shallow, but 3 feet of water at 
mean low water being found in some pas- 
sages. There is ay average rise and fall of 
tide of from 3 to 6 feet, so that 5 feet can 
be carried through by waiting till the tide 
serves. <A stranger should only try the pas- 
sage on a rising tide. By far the easiest 
way to get to the St, John’s River is out- 
side, the distance being only 25 miles, and 
it can be run in a few hours under favor- 
able weather conditions. 
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DISTURBER IV, COMMODORE PUGH AT THE WHEEL 


FTER thé much-talked-of race between Disturber IV and 
A one. of the Speed Demons had been fought to a finish 
over the telegraph wires last month, Johnson Brothers, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., came forward with a challenge to Com- 
modore Pugh from their new boat, Black Demon III. Soa race 
was arranged between these two boats and Billiken, a boat for- 
merly called the Warren Groat, which had made something of a 
record at Peoria this year. Though it was very late in the sea- 
son, a series of three out of five races was arranged, and the first 
event was scheduled for October 20th on Lake Michigan, the 
course being around the Four Mile, Carter Harrison, Lake View 
and Chicago Avenue Waterworks cribs, on the open lake, the 
distance, from the best procurable data, being 146/10 miles in 
length, these being the figures used by the Regatta Committee. 
This was really the first time that the public had had a chance 
to see Pugh’s big “ark” in action, and great things were looked 
for from her. Black Demon III was a 23-footer powered with 
two 12-cylinder, V-type engines of 180 horse-power each, making 
a total of 360 horse-power, against Disturber’s reputed 1,800 
horse-power. The water conditions were excellent on the day 
of the race and a number of yachts and power boats were on hand 
to see the contest. 


Disturber IV Gets a Race 


The start was a fine one, the three boats scoring down on the 
line abreast at the first trial and getting off in good shape. Dis- 
turber IV was going well and opened up quite a lead right from 
the start. After going only a short distance, Billiken dropped 
dead and she was out of the running as far as this race was con- 
cerned. At the end of the first lap of 14.6 miles Disturber TV 
flashed by the timers at the starting line, and the watches caught 
her time as 15 minutes 44 seconds, which was “some speed.” 
She was about two miles ahead of Black Demon, whose time for 
the first round was 19 minutes 18 2/5 seconds, or over 3% min- 
utes slower than Disturber. 

On the second round, Pugh was compelled to slowsup Dis- 
turber owing to two cylinders “acting up.” Biack Demon also 
had engine trouble, and when she got within a mile of the finish 
line the vibration broke her fuel connections and let all the gas 
into the bilge, which kept her from finishing. Disturber did the 
second lap in 18 minutes and 54 4/5th seconds, her total elapsed 
time for the race being 34 minutes and 38 4/5 seconds. Billiken, 
which had got going again, finished 20 minutes after her, her 
time for the distance being 54 minutes 41 4/5 seconds. Disturb- 
er’s time figured out 55.71 statute miles for the first or fastest 
round, and 50.58 miles for the total distance. A subsequent Gov- 
ernment measurement of the course is said to have showed that 
the distance was over that estimated and about 15% miles. If 
this is so, it would increase her time on the first round to 59.01 
miles per hour, though as yet we have seen no official figures. 

The next race was set for the 22d, but the water in the lake was 
in no condition for a race, and several other postponements were 
necessary on account of bad weather and engine troubles. On 
October 26th a gale of wind, with snow, swept over the lake, and 
the races were officially called off, much to the disappointment 
of Commodore Pugh and the owners of Black Demon. It is 
said that the latter boat will take part in the speed-boat races at 
Miami, Florida, January 15th and 16th. 

The race was held under the auspices of the Associated Yacht 
and Power Boat Clubs of America, with Commodore William 
Hale Thompson in charge. The timers were J. G. Davis, of the 
Chicago Tribune, and John P. Brady, of the Bxaminer. 


Miami Mid-Winter Power Boat Regatta 


ANUARY 15th and 16th are the dates 
selected for the Miami Mid-Winter 
Power Boat Regatta. It will be re- 

membered that this-regatta was planned 
last year, but had to be postponed on 
account of the Government work on Bis- 
cayne Bay at Miami not being finished 
in time. 

The racing course is on the upper end 
of Biscayne Bay, opposite Miami, and 
right in front of Alton Beach, where a 
five-mile course has been laid out with 
plenty of water throughout its length. 
The races are held under the auspices of 
the Miami Board of Trade, in con- 
junction with the Annual Carnival of the 
Knights of Dade, a celebration which is 
one of the foremost events of the Flor- 
ida season. The race course is ad- 
mirably laid out, being in dredged waters 
and protected on every side. Every fa- 
cility for caring for the boats will be 
provided, while easy and safe means of 
transportation by rail or steamer from 
Jacksonville can be guaranteed. 

As chairman of the Regatta Com- 
mittee, Mr. Carl G. Fisher, of Tm 





dianapolis, has arranged a series of 
scratch races for all classes of boats, 
with prizes aggregating in excess of $2,- 
500.00. The prizes in all classes be- 
come the absolute property of the 
winners. There are no entry fees, no 
handicap rules and no conditions de- 
signed to permit any but the fastest 
boats to win in their respective classes. 
The judges are all editors of boating 
magazines, 

The. program provides races on both 
days for the following classes:: Open 
displacement power boats over 25 feet in 
length, distance 15 miles; cabin cruisers 
over 40 feet in length, 15 miles; hydro- 
planes, any length, 30 and 35 miles; 
cabin cruisers, any length, 15 miles; open 
displacement boat, under 25 feet, 10 
miles, All races will be run without 
handicaps. 

The owners of a number of the very 
fastest speed boats in this country have 
already signified their intention of enter- 
ing their boats in this event. Any spe- 
cial information desired may be obtained 
from W. I. Huffstetler, chairman of the 
soard of Trade, Miami, Fla. 


A NEW RACER DESIGNED BY F. K. LORD 
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Handling the Power Boat in a Fog 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


UNNING in fog is always a hard strain on the navigator. 
R As a skilful pilot wrote me the other day, “There are 
some men that say fog never bothers them, but I don’t 
believe it, for I think it makes farmers of the best of us.” Fog 
comes on at times almost unnoticed, until the landmarks are 
blotted out and it is too late to get a bearing. The moral of 
this is that one’s position should be known at all times, and the 
habit formed of taking bearings whenever possible. The time 
of passing every lighthouse should be noted, and logged, with the 
approximate distance from it. Many times fog shuts in and the 
navigator knows that such and such a lighthouse is somewhere 
off to starboard, but knows neither its bearing nor distance; 
with such vague data it is impossible to set a proper course. 

All the navigating instruments must be of the best; the com- 
pass must be absolutely trustworthy; i. e., its errors must be 
known and entered in a proper deviation table, or it should be 
adjusted by a competent man. Even then there are always small 
errors remaining. The boat’s real speed should have been de- 
termined by runs over accurately known distances, or, what is 
even better, by a proper progressive trial, running back and forth 
over a known course (not less than a mile) and determining the 
speeds for different revolutions of the engine. When navi- 
gating in fog guess speeds are useless. The fifteen-mile boat that 
actually does ten or twelve will make some curious landfalls if 
the “talk speed” be used. The advantage of knowing the speed 
at different revolutions is that one should run slowly in a fog 
and only knowing the speed at full revolutions won’t help when 
the engine is slowed down. The whistle and bell should be 
really efficient fittings, and not the kind, so often found on motor 
boats, that look as if they had been bought at a five-and-ten-cent 
store. 

It is pretty well known that fog signals, whether bell, whistle 
or siren, play some very curious tricks. The signal may be 
heard at a distance, then lost as the lighthouse or lightship is 
approached, and not heard again until close aboard. It may be 
heard from aloft and not from the deck, and vice versa. If no 
signal is heard it does not mean that it is not sounding or that 
you are not close to the light. The lightkeepers along our coast 
are most efficient and have a high standard. You may bank on 
it that if there is fog near any lighthouse its signal is sounding. 

The Pilot Rules must be carefully studied so that signals of 
other vessels may be recognized instinctively. Although the use 
of passing signals is forbidden unless vessels are in sight of each 
other, pilots occasionally use them. They also blow two long 
blasts when a vessel is stopped, although this signal is borrowed 
from the International Rules of the Road, and is unauthorized by 
the Inland Rules. The same applies for the three blasts, de- 
noting going astern. A.tug with a tow blows one long blast fol- 
lowed by two short ones. She should be given a good berth, as 
she cannot manceuvre well with a tow astern or alongside. 

The real direction of the wind should always be known, and 
not the apparent direction, which may be several points different 
owing to the speed of the boat through the water. This is par- 
ticularly true in light weather when a wind that is actually 


abeam may seem to be almost ahead. The object of knowing 
the wind’s direction is that probable courses of sailing craft may 
be figured out. If you are running with the wind aft and hear 
three blasts of a foghorn ahead you know that you are over- 
taking some wind-jammer running free. On the other hand, if 
you hear one blast on the port bow you know that some sailing 
craft on the starboard tack is out there heading up across your 
course and you may be into her in a minute, or less. Indeed, 
this habit is worth cultivating, as at night a sailing craft often 
pops out of the darkness most unexpectedly and before you see 
her sailing lights, which may be hidden by her headsails. 

On hearing the fog signal of another vessel, whether steam or 
sail, anywhere forward of the beam the safe play is to stop. If 
there is plenty of room and the whistle appears to be on your 
starboard bow it may be well to put your helm to port as you 
stop the engines until heading directly toward the stranger; as 
you swing on the new course it may be well to back to kill her 
way, though steerage-way should always be kept. By heading 
thus toward the oncoming vessel, whom you will have to keep 
clear of, probably by that very manceuvre, you reduce the chances 
of collision. The other vessel may be cleared by a spoke or two 
of helm, and you present to her as a target only the width of 
your own boat, instead of her length. If a collision should 
occur, the two vessels will strike a glancing blow on the bow, 
and little damage probably result. 

In .sighting.a buoy in fog try to read the number of it, as 
this will assist in determining your position. The mere fact 
of sighting a red buoy, say, will show that you are near land, 
while if you have the number of the buoy your position is fixed. 

In a previous article I mentioned sounding for position. 
This is very useful in a fog, but it must be remembered that a 
series of soundings is required and that little information is ob- 
tained by a single cast of the lead. 

What is called running by clock and compass should be prac- 
ticed in fair weather so that it will be familiar when fog makes 
it necessary. With this method, the speed being accurately 
known and tidal current allowed for, the course is set and held 
for a certain length of time; for instance, if the boat makes 7% 
miles and has a half-mile current against her she will make good 
over the ground 7 miles. Now, if she has five miles to run she 
must steer the course set for 43 minutes. Such courses are 
usually laid from light to light, often from buoy to buoy, and, at 
the end of the required period, the position is checked by sight- 
ing the landmark or by an approximate bearing on the sound 
signal. This is risky, however, as it is extremely hard to locate 
any sound accurately in fog. 

If the amateur acquires the habit of fixing his position accu- 
rately by bearings and distances and checking it at every oppor- 
tunity, noting in the log the time, bearing, ship’s head, patent log 
(if he has one) reading, and so forth, he will find that navigating 
in fog is robbed of some of its terrors. Even with these pre- 
cautions of knowing the position, it is a hard strain on eye, ear 
and brain. And always remember that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety!” 


New Rules of the American Power Boat. Association 


T's annual meeting of the American Power Boat Associa- 

tion was held on October 29th, in New York, and some 
60 delegates representing clubs and local sections of the 
Association were on hand. The Racing Committee reported a 
very active season, there being 25 sanctioned races held under the 
auspices of the Association, against 15 last year. The records 
made in these races are absolutely authentic. The highest speed 
was 44.92 nautical miles, equal to 51.75 statute miles) made by 
Baby Speed Demon II in the mile-championship at Lake George. 

After trying a horsepower formula for several years that did 


not use actual engine revolutions (with very unsatisfactory re- 
sults) a new formula was adopted which takes into account revo- 
lutions, these revolutions being stated by the owner. In order to 
prevent misstatements of the revolutions, and to allow for varia- 
tions that may occur legitimately, an owner is allowed 10% lee- 
way, one way or the other, over the stated revolutions. If it is 
found that his engine exceeds this percentage in speed, the Asso- 
ciation may, upon conclusive proof, disqualify the boat and owner 
from racing for a period of six months. The new formula for 
power boats as it now stands is? 
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Area one piston (sq. in.) X No. of cyl. X stroke (decimals feet) K R. P. M. 











A= 
a Constant (1,000 for 4-cycle and 750 for 2-cycle gasolene). 


This applies to cruisers, express cruisers and open boats. 
For hydroplanes and racing displacement boats the formula: is 


as follows: 
Area (sq. in.) & No. of cyl. X stroke (inches) K R. P. M. 





H. P. = 
Constant (9) 


nine being a constant that represents the average revolutions of 
high-speed engines at present. The constant is, of course, only 
an approximation, but it is the best that could be devised under 
the circumstances. 

Another change in the rules is that in measuring midship sec- 


tions for V-bottom boats, the perpendicular used for C is to be — 
measured at one-quarter of the beam inboard instead of one-fifth, 
as at present. 

In regard to the New York—San Francisco race, which will be 
held in October, the meeting decided to permit the cash prizes 
which had previously been offered by the Exposition authorities 
for this race. There was some opposition to this, but, inasmuch 
as the prize had already been offered and accepted while the rules 
allowed cash prizes in ocean races over 600 mils in length, it was 
deemed proper to permit of the running of this race for cash. 
There was, therefore, no change in the existing rules regarding 
cash prizes. 


An Interesting Scientific Cruise 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Shipping Illustrated. 


South Pacific Ocean between the South American coast 
and Australia and New Guinea will see many islands, 
reefs and shoals marked “P. D.,” or position doubtful. These 
are danger spots that have been reported by vessels at various 
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side planking of English elm and greenheart, with teak for the 
topsides. The auxiliary power consists of a 450-horsepower 
engine turning a two-bladed screw of the lifting type. She has 
a-bunker capacity for 1,335 tons of coal and accommodations 
for a crew of 40 men. 

The expedition will be in command of Captain J. A. Rupert- 
Jones, R. N. R., and the Discovery will leave London the latter 
part of December. She will first take soundings around the 
shallow patch in the North Atlantic lying near 58° 30’ N. and 
31° W., known as Buss Island, which is said to have once raised 
its head above sea level and is frequently quoted as an island by 
’ the mariners of the sixteenth century. From here 
she will go to Davis Straits and Greenland waters, 
thence working her way south to the Azores, and then 
across the North Atlantic to the position where the 
Titanic sank, where soundings will be taken also so as 
to secure definite details of the depth of water at this 
point. She then goes to the West Indies and the 
Panama Canal, and will enter the Pacific Ocean. Be- 
tween the Marquesas Islands and Tahiti she will take 
soundings along the ridge marked “P. D.” on the 











times and yet never have been accurately located by Government 
survey. Now that the Panama Canal is open and the South 
Pacific is near our doors, opening a possible cruising ground 
for American yachtsmen, it is interesting to note that a scientific 
survey is to be made of these waters in an attempt to determine 
the existence of these dangers and to make Government charts 
more complete over these little-known stretches of water. It is 
said that there are over two hundred of such spots in the South 
Pacific Ocean alone. 

A private expedition has been organized in London which has 
received the support of several governments and scientific so- 
cieties, and they have purchased the 750-ton, bark-rigged auxil- 
iary steamer Discovery, formerly a Hudson Bay trader, and will 
send her out on a seven-year scientific voyage for carrying out 
oceanographic work. The steamer is admirably fitted for. work 
of this kind; she was built particularly strong for service in the 
ice, as the accompanying plans will show; she is well braced 
forward, while the planking is in two thieKmesses, the inner 
one being English oak and Honduras mahogany, and the out- 
o s 
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charts. She will visit Pitcairn Island, explore 
Smyth Channel, on — 
the coast of Chile, 


north of the Straits of 
Magellan, and Beagle 
Channel, in Terra del 
Fuego Island. 
Crossing over to the 
Antarctic, she will vis- 
it King Edward VII 
Land and endeavor to 
disprove the existence 
of Dougherty Island 
and Nimrod Island. 
She will then go to 
New Zealand and Aus-- 
tralia and make her 
way north inside the 
Barrier Reef off 
Queensland, later pro- 
ceeding north to 
the Okhotsk Sea 
and Kamschat- * ="=""34 
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ka. Later she will 
work through the 
Indian Ocean and 
around the Cape. 
After more ex- 
ploration in the 
Antarctic she will 
proceed to the 
West Indies, to 
Labrador, and 
and from there 
home. 






How to Build the 22-Foot Auxiliary Cat Punkin Seed 


By RICHARD B. COOK 


HE love of small-boat cruising is a gift, many a man being 

i talk of sails, the cat rig is simplicity it- 

self. While I do not recommend the 
type as a strictly seagoing proposition, | 
know from experience that they are sur- 
prisingly able, and one has only to ob- 
serve the uses to which 
they are put “Down East” 
to feel assured that they 
are well adapted to limited 
cruising. 

In the accompanying de- 
sign I am submitting what 
I believe to be a thoroughly 
good little boat. In it | 
lay no particular claim to 
originality, Generally 
speaking, just such boats 
were built before I was 
born, so the beginner may 
be sure he is not the victin 
of an experiment. The 
plans have been worked 
out very carefully, and, if 
followed closely, will pro- 
duce a boat satisfactory in 
every way. Let me, how- 
ever, caution the amateur 
against making changes. 
Remember that a designer 
generally has his reasons 
for everything, so be sure 
you fully understand his 
reasons before trying to 


born with the desire. If he be endowed with worldly 
goods he is usually prompt to respond, and may divide 
his time between Florida and the New England coast. But 
Nature, ever impartial, is apt to supply the desire and forget. 
the means, and the victim usually spends his spare time watching 
the other fellow fit out and sail, and indulges in day dreams and 
neglects his work. He has, no doubt, given the matter consid- 
erable thought, but to him a boat without some 
living accommodations, however limited, is no 
boat at all. The open sail boat and launch are 
not worth the time and trouble they take. He L? 
has found out that cruising boats come high— 


hence the dreams. ; 
It is to this enthusiast that this little article 

is dedicated, as they say in books, for I have a 

brotherly feeling for him. 


I think by building a boat himself he may get 
one to suit him at moderate 
cost and obtain a good deal 
of useful knowledge along 
the road. At the end he 
will have the satisfaction 
of knowing every plank 
and fastening under him, 
and can make any repair 
job that may be necessary. 

To the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief there is no 
type so admirably suited to 
him as the small auxiliary 
cat. Owing to her short 
length, the initial cost will 
be low, the maintenance 




















































also. The ample beam AA improve upon his plans. If 
affords good accommoda- A: 5 you must change some- 
tion, the cabin is large — LL TS TN thing, change the name. 
enough to cook and sleep “a. OUPROARD. PROTEE AND.SAIL PLAN Call her after your best 
in, while the cockpit, where girl, or look up an Indian 


the greater part of the time is spent, is as large as on boats of 
twice her size. The shoal draught allows all kinds of explorations. 
The engine, of course, is indispensable where time has to be con- 
sidered, but a boat without sail is not the ideal cruiser in these 
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days of high-priced gasoline. When we- 
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name for something good to eat. I have called her the “Punkin- 
seed,’ as the shape of these little boats has always reminded me 
of one. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 


Levi GWRrT WE: 6. os cdiase ces ad aiies 22 feet 00 inches 
Length on load waterline............. 20 feet 10 inches 
Beam, extreme 10 feet 8 inches 
Beam on load waterline............. 9 feet 11% inches 
Freee: WW ash Ga «cco ete x 0 b's peeks 4 feet 00 inches 
Freeboard, stern 2 feet 3 inches 
Freeboard, least 1 foot 11 inches 
Draven exiteme: . iss. . Se cv ames 2 feet 6 inches 
Draught, moulded 1 foot 6 inches 
Sa O00 ch sob ete + 1a bee 430 square feet 
Headroom between beams........... 5 feet oo inches 


Soe 2 © e b/6,4 0 4 0.0 oe pes 


Cr 


At first glance it may seem that this little boat offers many dif- 
ficulties to the amateur builder. Presupposing a certain facility 
in the use of tools, I do not believe this to be the case. If the 
work is taken in hand step by step and given careful considera- 
tion, without undue worry about what is to follow, I think that 
any able-bodied man with a measure of perseverance can turn 
out a creditable job and may, in addition, derive considerable 
physical good. 

In the beginning let me say that this is intended as instruction 
to an amateur on building a boat, and not a treatise on all the 
































ACCOMMODATION PLAN 


If I can make it clear how the 
boat may be built in a proper and substantial manner, | shall con- 
sider my mission fulfilled without attempting a correspondence 
course on how to be a plumber, sail-maker, caulker, spar maker, 


minor details incidental thereto. 


rigger, engineer, etc. I am convinced that when you have built 
your boat you have brought enough glory to yourself to leave 
certain details to professionals who have spent years in their one 
particular trade. 

The first question to settle will be where to build. A boathouse 
or a barn is an ideal place. If these are not available the boat may 
be built in a vacant lot provided a permanent cover is arranged. 
A cover of some sort is absolutely necessary, as the weather will 
soon spoil the new wood if left exposed. A floor is a big help 
in setting up, both for fastening and for taking measurements. 
A location near the water has the advantage of easy launching 
and the environment is congenial. There is generally someone 
around to give a hand; the neighbors are less particular about 
noise ; the whole atmosphere tends to keep up enthusiasm. How- 
ever, the building will probably be done in spare time and the dis- 
tance to be traveled is to be considered. If a location can be 
secured near home it is no great matter to truck the boat to the 
water when completed. Proximity to a wood-working shop is a 
distinct advantage, as a good many pieces which would take hours 
to work out by hand can be turned out in a few minutes at a mill. 

Altogether, the location has a good deal to do with the success 
or failure of the undertaking. 

TOoLs 
° Having ar- 
ranged for the 
building site, let 
us consider the 
tools. We will 
assume that the 
prospective 





. builder is equip- 
ped with the 
° ° usual carpen- 








ter’s kit, consist- 
ing of saws, 
chisels, hammer, 
brace, bits, ete. 
In addition to 
these you will 
need the follow- 
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ing: A spirit level, a bevel square, a steel tape, a spoke-shave, a 
dozen iron screw clamps, ranging from 8 inches to 14 inches, one 
each 44-inch, %-inch, %-inch, 54-inch ship augers, without points, 
14 inches to 16 inches long; two plumb bobs, a rabbet plane, a 
bead plane, an adze and a pair of long-legged pencil compasses. A 
device known as a boat clamp is very useful in planking, and a 
beam clamp for use in laying the deck. A variety planer, with 
assorted cutters, is a great help when you come to making up 
panels. I would be rather cautious about buying expensive tools 
which are suited only to a particular part of the work and will 
not come in handy around the house after the boat is done. First 
see if you cannot arrange to get the use of such tools for the 
short time you will need them. 


MATERIALS 


Great care should be taken in the selection of the lumber. To 
the amateur this boat-building venture will no doubt be a labor 
of love, so if the result is to be something to be proud of he must 
not use inferior lumber. You can hardly imagine an artist in 
planning his masterpiece saving on the price of canvas and paint. 
You will do well to acquaint yourself with the different kinds 
of lumber and the uses to which they are adapted. For instance, 
you will probably be offered red oak for white. There is about 
as much difference between the two as there is between a sew- 
ing machine and a motor car. Aside from the color, which is 
not always noticeable, the white oak is about 15 per cent heavier 
than the red. The latter, being more porous, absorbs more 
moisture and rots quicker. It is brittle, where the white is tough, 
and does not make nearly as good a frame. It may be impracti- 
cable to get white oak for the deadwood and false keel, but it 
should be insisted upon for the frames and plank keel. It is 
advantageous to use unseasoned oak for frames, as it bends much 
easier and the steaming process acts as seasoning. If you have 
the chance to get a good white oak tree for the frames, do not 
miss it. Have the tree split and milled with the grain and use the 
butts, or lower part of the trunk, as far as practicable. 

I have specified Mexican mahogany for the trim. This is a 
good, lasting wood, and gives the boat a dressy appearance. For 
the small quantity needed there will only be a slight difference in 
the cost. For the moulds you can use white pine or spruce 
seconds. In fact, almost anything that comes the cheapest, even 
slightly wormy, as they are soon discarded. For blocking and 
bracing, also for cover support, I would suggest going to a second- 
hand lumber yard. Be sure not to use yellow pine for the bat- 
tens, as there will be trouble with the ends splitting when fasten- 
ing. Spruce is about the best for them. 

When you buy your material take a little time off, go to the 
yard personally, pick out each stick and have it marked and laid 
aside. Common sense will tell you whether material is fit or not, 
and always lean toward the better grade. You should bring with 
you the patterns for the stem, false keel, deadwood and knees (as 





described later), and after selecting each piece tack the pattern 
to it. This will prevent mistakes. By having the heavier parts 
sawn in the mill a good deal of time may be saved. 

Do not be alarmed by a few knots in cedar, as they must be 
expected. Only see that they are sound red knots and not loose 
or too large. Get the regular “boat boards,” with the bark on the 
edges, selecting in a general way each plank for its purpose. [or 
instance, see that you get several good wide ones for the bottom, 
narrow Clear ones for the top sides, and several with ample sweep 
for the turn of the bilge; these latter to be one-quarter inch 
thicker than the rest to allow for hollowing to fit the frames. 

It is well to divide the purchase of lumber into two lots. One 
to include material for the hull and decking, and the other for 
the cabin trunk, cockpit and trim. You will probably have to go 
to two separate mills for the different stock, so nothing could be 
saved in trucking by buying all at once. By getting the finer 
material later on you will avoid damage by weather and “shrink- 
age,” due to the absence of a nightwatchman. The Punkin Seed, 
like mighty Rome, is not built in a day and you might have to 
store your cabin material some time. 

In storing your lumber it is a good plan to paint the end grain 
to prevent checking. It should always be laid away flat in a dry 
place and, in stacking, insert several thin pieces of wood at inter- 
vals between the boards to allow air to circulate all around them, 

Below is a bill of material for the boat. The quantities allow 
no waste. It will be advisable to order in excess on such items 
as frames and planking, especially if the material is to come from 
some distance. It depends entirgly on the grade of material and 
the skill of the builder how much waste there will be, but it is 
safe to say that you should have a third more planking and almost 
twice as many frames as are called for. If you do not break so 
many, the extra supply allows some choice and does not compel 
the use of pieces which look a little doubtful. 

It is difficult to give the price of lumber, as it is governed by the 
quantity, quality, dimensions of pieces and the location where 
purchased. As an idea I give the following: 

Quarter-sawn white oak, 10 cents to 12 cents; clear white oak, 
straight grain, 8% cents to 10 cents; red oak, 6 cents to 8 cents; 
yellow pine, 41% cents to 7 cents; North Carolina pine, 4% cents 
to 6 cents; white pine, clear, 10 cents to 15 cents; white pine, 
second, 5 cents to 7 cents; cypress, clear, 6% cents to 7% cents; 
cypress, second, 4 cents to 5 cents; cedar boat boards, 5% cents 
to 8 cents; Mexican mahogany, 18 cents to 20 cents; spruce, 3% 
cents to 5 cents. 

These prices are based on the “board foot,” which is 12 inches 
by 12 inches by 1 inch. There will, of course, be extra charges for 
dressing, sawing to shape and trucking. 

The builder can get a good idea of the hardware required by 
looking over the plans. Among other things you will require 
35 pounds of 134 inchgs galvanized boat nails ; 6 pounds 3 inchg# 
galvanized boat nails; 3 or 4 pounds of assorted galvanized boat 
spikes; galvanized bolts, % inch and % inch diameter, some 
¥Y inch galvanized rod, which comes in 10 or 15-foot lengths 
and can be cut up for clinch bolts and riveted over clinch rings, 
some % inch, 5/16 inch and % inch rod of the same description, 
wire nails and brads, and brass and galvanized screws of various 
sizes. 

Further along you will find a list of hardware and rigging 
necessary, but these need not be purchased until the hull work 
is complete. 

All fastenings have been specified as galvanized. Copper is 
often recommended, but is far more expensive, and in a boat of 
this kind is probably no better. The galvanized material will last 
a good many years and answer all purposes. In any event, what 
ever is used must be used throughout, as using copper and 
iron near together will set up galvanic action. The propeller and 
stern bearing will be of bronze, but their galvanic action may be 
taken care of by fastening a couple of pieces of zinc to the lead- 
ing edge of the rudder. It is a good plan to order your long 
bolts;and galvanized screws ahead of time, as they are not always 
found in stock. 
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LayInc Down 


We must now familiarize ourselves with the drawings. The 
construction and sail plans are self-explanatory and need only be 
consulted as you go along. The accommodation plan may be 
followed or not, as the owner desires. The line plan is the one 
that should have your careful attention. This really consists of 
three plans, the sheer, half breadth and body plans. Each of 
these represents the hull as cut at different sections to show up 
all the curves, and from these the designer fairs the model and 
makes his calculations. Any measurement taken on one of. the 
straight sections will be found to check on a curve in one of the 
other plans. 

The lines must be laid down full size on the floor, and to avoid 
the possibility of error in scaling from the plans the designer 
always furnishes the builder with a table of offsets, as shown 
on the preceding page. 





























Finished Dimensions. 
Part. Quan- 
tity. ; Thick- | Width. | Length. Total Material. 
ness. | Length. 
ome | 
iad Laden cig ETT f= a°.. + 19°, | 29000° | 10° Clear white oak. 
O° a 1 12” 11” | 20° 3” | 20’ White oak preferred. 
DGNENES.. «. ci poses. 1 9” 9” | 6 2° 6’ > White oak preferred. 
| RR ae ae 1 12” 74” | 2 Q* 2’ 9” | White oak preferred. 
a a eee 1 §” 12” |. 2 '§e | So White oak preferred. 
ERR Se 1 ber pat|tern— si ded oY eee Oak or hackmatack knee 
Emer EA OR 3 14%” | 11” | 8” 23’ 0” Yellow pine. 
ete i os BS oe 52 a" 1%” | ¥ 0” | 416’ 0” | White oak, unseasoned. 
Frames | te 10 1%" | 7 0° 70’ 0” White oak, unséasoned. 
SE SS RE 12 i16 Pee 3’ to 6’| 50’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
oe eee ‘4 1%” 5” | ee ae 16’ 0” Yellow pine. 
Ls eo te 2 1% “A 6’ 0” 12’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
ee 2 244” * iad 2’ 3° 4’ 6” Yellow pine. 
Flom Le ape 22 144" | 2° | 3’ 0” | 66’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
eee 18 %" | 4"to8"| 24’ 332’ 0” | White merchant cedar, 
Planking (bilge)......... 6°} 1%" | 24’ 144’ 0” 8’, 12’, 16’ lengths. 
Gamponras....... . . basse 2 %”| 8° | 20’ 40’ Clear white oak. 
WM sashiokkhsanveeos 4 %" | 5° 24’ 96’ 0” | N.C. Pine. 
Clamps. . 2 1%" §” 22’ 44’ 0” Yellow pine. 
Se eee 2 1%” 1%” | 22’ 44’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
Stlagmmiceees.......... 4| 1% | 3° 22’ 88’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
Oe a eee 2 244" 9” 7’ 8” | 15’ 6" | White oak. 
C. B. head ledges........ 1 1%" | 3° 3’ 6” . 
C. B. head ledges........ 1 1%" | 8’ 5’ 0” 8’ 6” | White oak. 
ce SINS 3 | 1% | 8° | 7 6 
CO BUG... .6stec ess 2 13, | 8” | 4 6" | 31’ 6” | Clearcypress. 
Deck beams............ 2 1%’ | 8° 10’ 3” | 20’ 6” | Yellow pine. 
Dott PONS 6. enkcs.ss 42 1%" | 2° 1’ 2" | 49’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
Deck beams, double... . . 3 it 8" 10’ 3” | 30’ 9” | White oak. 
Deck beams, double... .. 1 - 2” | 6° 0° 6’ 0” | White oak. 
Deck beams, fore and aft . 4 2” 2° | 9 0” | 36’ 0” White oak. 
ce, RS Aor 24 144" 13%” | 16’ 0” | 384’ 0” | W. pine orclear cypress. 
Ripe kos... 1 1% 18” | 4’ 0° 4’ 0” White oak. 
Covering board.......... 2 14% 3%" 24’ 48’ 0” White oak, clear and 
scene | grain. 
10 1%" |per pattem —i(‘iési|:C........ Oak or ash 
4 bea’ iper pattem fe... Sees Oak or ash. 
1 2" |perpatteim | ........ Oak or ash. 
3 24%" |perpatteim | ........ pwehahen 7 sia tiie 
. = | ° ae ’ oF rte oak or Mexi- 
1 | 1° ful/l12 18’ 0” | 18’ 0 can mahogany. 
2 5%" | 13” | 12’ 6° 25’ 00" Quartered oak or Mexi- 
can mahogany. 
9 8 i be | 7 6" | 67’ 6” | White oak. 
8 5%” 13g? | a ae 80’ 0” — pine. *. 
va v | , ” ne or cypress, 
eocee 4% 3 eee ecee 220’ 0 { noe Graded, 
GN ica. sca) ono %" | 3° | agus 290 0” | Cyp 
Cockpit staving.........| ..... 36%): Bee |. oak 260’ 0” Mexican agneenny, T. 
Cabin flooring...........| ..... "| 4° ee 110’ 0” | North Carolina pine. 
Cabin bulkhead.........) ..... Mel: FG* lees 78’ 0” ae, wey. T. 
\ Seer ae 13g" | 2° | aah i 25’°0" | Mexican mahogany. 
bin celling............] 2... me) 8°. 1 ome 220’ 0” | Cypress, “V” edge. 
Water batten....|. 111" 2 1%" | 1%" | 24° 0” | 48’ 0” | Mexican mahogany. 
Cabin penpuliding Vick cMed coda © eas eS is oS SR Mexican mahogany. 
a Pelt eee 5 2% 9” 3’to4’6| 20’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
Centreboard bine» « <seniies 6 1%" | 9° 4’ to7’ 34’ 0” | Yellow pine. 
Wheel box..............| ..... Maret ating vay sss of Al wbwen Cbs Mexican mahogany. 
Companion, etc.........| ..... %"-1 x per'pattien- | ........ Mexican mahogany. 























Find a smooth floor, a dance hall or meeting room, for instance, 


at least 12 feet by 24 feet. Work out a wooden straight edge 11 
feet long, a rather stiff batten 23 feet long and a light, springy 
batten 8 feet long. With the chalk line snap a base line at one 
side of the room. Set up perpendiculars 22 feet apart and one 
at the center, and snap in the load waterline 2 feet 6 inches above 
the base. Now divide the base line and waterline into stations, 
as shown. At the forward end secure a piece of hardware paper 
large enough to take the pattern of the stem. You can then use 
a pencil instead of chalk and can work more accurately ; also, the 
pattern may be taken up and used to get out the stem without 
transferring the lines. Make this paper large enough to take all 
the stern rabbet bevels. All the stem measurements ary given in 
Fig. 5. 

, | te the center perpendicular fill in all the buttocks and 
waterlines on which to lay down the body plan. Now take Station 
No. 15 as an example (see Fig. 1). Lay out on the various water- 
lines and up on the various buttocks, etc., the measurements 
shown in Column No, 15 of the Table. With a brad on each 
mark and the light batten bent to touch them sweep a fair line 
through the points. If the line falls a little inside or outside of 


the marks, make a compromise that will give the least variation: 


Now continue this operation for all the sta- 


at any one point. 
In other words, reproduce 


tions, drawing in the keel complete. 
the entire body plan in the lines. 

When this is done take the heights of the under side of keel, 
outside of rabbet and top.of plank sheer from the body plan on the 
floor and set them off on the various stations, that is, reproduce 
the outline of the sheer plan. Now take the large batten and 
sweep in these three long lines. Then take the base line as a 
center line and measure up on the station lines the half breadth 
of the deck line and waterline, also taken from the body plan. 
If all of these lines show fair it is safe to go ahead with the 
moulds. If in doubt, run in one of the buttocks, following the 
same method. Later on, when the moulds are set up and the 
ribbands are on, you can fair up. In general practice, especially 
when the frames have a reverse curve, it is customary to use 
diagonals in fairing up, but I have endeavored to make this: work 
as simple as possible, and I think we will make out very well if 
we are careful. 

You will note that Fig. 1 shows the deduction made for the 
planking, as all lines are to outside of planking. This should 
also be done on Stations 3, 9, 15, 21 and 27, for which we are to 
make moulds. Then proceed as follows: 

Take a handful of carpet tacks and lay them on their sides 
with the edges of the heads on the line of the inside of planking. 
Tap the tacks down lightly. The boards to form the moulds may 
then be pressed down upon the tacks and taken to the bench and 
cut to the line shown by the dents made by the tack heads. 
Fasten the pieces together with boards over the joints and make 
a duplicate for the other side. When these are fastened together 
they should look like Fig. 2. Of course the moulds forward will 
come out of fewer pieces. When finished, the moulds should be 
laid on the floor to see that they are exactly like the sections. 
Fasten the moulds together with screws and be careful to mark 
the center line and the deck line on each. Later they will be 
notched out to set down over the keel and center board trunk, 
but now set the moulds aside until the keel is set up. — 


In the January issue the method of setting-up, framing and planking is taken up, with detailed drawings of the work 
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A 48-Foot Cruising Schooner on Fisherman’s Lines 


ROM the board of John G. Alden, of i 
k Boston, Mass., comes the accompanying 

design of a small cruising schooner for 
Dr. Frank Baldwin, of Peoria, IIl., 
who desired an able, flush-deck 
auxiliary yacht capable of remaining 
at sea in the heaviest weather. For 
that reason the fisherman model was - 
decided upon, and in general appear- 
ance the boat resembles one of the 
modern ‘“Gloucester- 
men.” 

The principal di- 
mensions are: 

L. O. A., 63 feet 8 
inches; L. W. L., 48 
feet 4 inches; beam, 
15 feet 10 inches; 
draft (board up), 7 
feet o inches; sail 
area (lower sails), 
2,337 square feet. 

The boat has the 
most liberal accom- 
modations, consisting 
of a large double 
stateroom aft, the full 
width of the _ boat, 
with toilet room 
amidships. Forward 















there is a very large main cabin, in which are four fixed berths 


with transoms in front. 


Forward of this, to port, is a bathi- 


room that can be used as a stateroom when occasion demands, as 
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there is a pipe berth arranged to drop 
down over the tub. 

The engine room and galley are good 
sized, with the engine at the after end. 
The boat has numerous lockers through- 
out, and from 6-foot 4-inches to 6-foot 6- 
inches headroom under the carlins. There 
j is a rail over a foot high for its 
entire length, and the construc- 
‘tion is very strong and heavy, 
Nine tons of outside iron will be 
carried, and the small centerboard 
is entirely below the cabin floor. 


The sail plan is 
moderate, and, with 
the generous beam 
and displacement, the 
boat should be well 
suited for the rough 
waters of lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan. 

3eing a center- 
boarder, she is not as 
deep as the real fish- 
erman, and the sheer, 
while ample and 





of the companionway 





— (Continued on p.297) 





The New York Motor Boat Show 


HE 1915 New York National Motor-Boat Show will be 
held in Madison Square Garden, New York City, be- 
ginning Saturday, January 3oth, 1915, and closing Feb- 

ruary 6th, and, from present indications, will be even more in- 
teresting than last year’s exhibition, which, it will be remembered, 
was “the best ever.” 


As usual, the ground floor will be devoted to boats and engines, 


and the balcony to accessories. 


The boats which it is known 


will be shown include many new types. 

There will be more exhibitors this winter than ever, and nearly 
all the large builders have applied for additional space, so that 
the exhibition committee is hard put to it to.accommodate all. 
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pleasing, is not as apparent as in that well-known type, by reason 
of there being more freeboard amidships. The forward sections 
are full and powerful, giving lots of buoyancy; the bilge is fairly 


Ensign, a 68- Footer 
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hard, so that she will sail at a comparatively small angle of heel, 
and the run is easy and sweet. The after overhang is well shaped 
and she should run well and lift easily over a following sea. 


of the Torpedo Boat Type 
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NE of the new boats of the year that made quite a name 
O for herself on the Atlantic Coast, and whose appearance 
caused a good deal of favorable comment, was the En- 
sign, a power cruiser, designed by Swasey, Raymond & Page for 
Mr. Irving E. Raymond, of New York. Not only does she re- 
semble a small torpedo boat in her outboard profile, but her 
underbody is a modification of the United States Government 
destroyer hulls, and, by distributing the displacement the whole 
length of the boat, good seagoing qualities are obtained, as well 
as the utmost speed for the effective horsepower on the shaft. 


The general dimensions cf the Ensign are 68 feet over all; 66 
feet 9 inches water line; 11 feet 3 inches beam; 4 feet draft. 
She has good accommodations, consisting of a large main saloon, 
a double stateroom aft, large galley and toilet room, and a roomy 
forecastle. 

The power consists of a 6-cylinder, 70-horsepower Sterling, 
which drives her at a cruising speed of 12 knots. The boat is 
painted a battleship gray without any brass work whatever, 
which enables her to be kept up easily by one man. She carries 
a crew of only two men, one of them being a steward. 
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An 80-Foot 


T the yard of the New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine 
Company there is under 


\ ‘. 





Shallow-Draft Florida Cruiser 


service in Florida, notwithstanding the fact that it is claimed that 


a draft of 4 feet is no objection. 
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construction an 80-foot, shallow-draft cruiser for Mr. R. E. Olds, 
of Lansing, Mich., from designs by Messrs. Cox & Stevens, of 
New York. This vessel will be named Reola II, and will be the 
fourth large motor boat that Messrs. Cox & Stevens have de- 
signed for Mr. Olds, each of them having been built at the same 
yard. 

Mr. Olds is a large property owner in Florida, and spends a 
portion of each winter:in the South. Being exceedingly fond of 
the water and having used his boats constantly, his extended ex- 
perience has, together with the architects’ knowledge, produced 
in Reola II a remarkably comfortable and practical craft for 
Florida waters. 

The principal dimensions of this vessel are: Length over all,, 
80 feet; beam, 16 feet; draft, 3 feet 2 inches. The draft has 
been kept light, as this is absolutely necessary for satisfactory 


The motive power consists of two 50-horse Sterling motors 
placed forward of the living quarters in a compartment entirely 
isolated from the rest of the vessel. 

Reola is of the raised-deck type and is virtually a cross be- 
tween a house-boat and a motor yacht, combining most of the 
good points of each and eliminating many of the bad points of 
either. Experience in the South having demonstrated the neces- 
sity of windows for light and ventilation and the value of a maxi- 
mum amount of deck space, the architects, while adopting the 
trunk-cabin type of construction, have practically conserved the 
entire width of the vessel for the owner’s use, the top of the cabin 
being used from end to end, with but a narrow strip outside of 
the trunk, instead of the wide and useless passage so often 
noticed. 

The stern is of the modified transom type, making it possible 
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to carry the beam of the vessel well aft and making even the 
extreme after end of the hull roomy. The stem is slightly raking, 
and has sufficient round to avoid the appearance of a hollow line. 
Naturally, owing to the shallow draft, the hull is practically flat 
bottomed amidships, but, as much dead rise has been given as pos- 
sible, and with the generous beam and the powerful flare to the 
forward sections, Reola should be as good a seaboat as possible 
with the dimensions selected. 

There is a comfortable forward deckhouse, forming a large 
dining room, directly aft of which, and slightly depressed, is a 
roomy galley, the top of which is used as a navigating bridge. 
The quarters for owner and guests are aft, grouped around a 
central saloon, 15 by 12 feet, and into which the main companion 
stairs from the upper deck lead on the center line. 


A One- Design Class 
To istsian 
inthian } 
Yacht 


Club, of Cape 
May, New Jer- 
sey, is one of 
several of the 
New Jersey 
yacht clubs that 
recently have 
gone in for one- 
design sail-boat 
racing, the shel- 
tered _ water- 
ways of the Jer- 
sey coast being 
particularly well 
adapted for. 
small classes of 
boats that do 
not draw much 
water. 

The Corin- 
thian Yacht 
Club believes in 
doing things in 
a wholesale 
way, and they J 
are building 
twenty - five of 
these little rac- 
ing sloops, the 
plans and speci- 
fications of 
which were fur- 
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Forward of this saloon are two very large staterooms for the 
owner, connecting through a private bathroom. These staterooms 
each have a wide, built-in berth, two large wardrobes, a bureau, 
dressing table and settee. In addition to being lighted and ven- 
tilated by the windows and cabin trunk, these rooms and their 
bathroom have the additional ventilation secured by the stack, 
which is directly overhead. 

The saloon has on the port side a piano, music rack and writing 
desk, and on the starboard side a large lounge upholstered in 
leather. Abaft the saloon are two other large staterooms, each 
opening into the saloon and being connected at their after ends by 
a bathroom, the arrangement, in fact, being practically the same 
as in the two rooms and bath forward of the saloon. 


for Cape May 


square feet, 115 feet of which is in the 
mainsail, the sail being peaked up so as 
to make the rig resemble a gunter. 

The lines are typical of the modern 
“skimming dish,” and the boats that 
have already been finished have proved 
very fast and able, in spite of their small 

dimensions, Tlie boats 

are decked over and 
\ . have a good-sized cock- 
i \ pit, while the simplest 
possible rig and gear 
were decided on, not 
only to cut down the ex- 
pense, but to simplify 
their handling. Many of 
the owners of these 
boats are new at the 
| sailing game, and it 
= speaks well for the vi- 
| 
| 
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\ tality of the sport that it 

‘ is attracting men that 

\ have not here- 

~ &... ‘ tofore taken up 
\ racing. 

\. Elsewhere we 

, speak of the 

| \ lack of interest 

1 || \ in the open 

classes and the 

: \\ growth of one- 

; — —“S=wWYdesign classes, 

= owing to the 

satisfaction of 

racing boats of 























nished by G., the same design 
Murray Watts, Ee : : without time al- 
naval architect, \ sais lowance. In 
of Philadelphia, adopting one- 
Pa design classes 


These little 
boats are 16 
feet 9 inches in 
length over all, 
13 feet 9 inches 
on the water 
liney 6 feet 
be'am, with a 
draft of 9g 


inches without 
board. The sail 
area 1S I45 





the other yacht 
clubs on the Jer- 
sey coast would 
do well to fol- 
low the lead of 
‘the Corinthian 
Club witha 
standard one- 
design class that 
will allow rac- 
ing between the 
sections 





The Autumn Races of the Lloyd’s Harbor Club 





GUARDIA, WINNER OF THE LLOYD’S HARBOR RACE, OCTOBER I0 


Anyone who has done any sailing on Long Island Sound has at some 
time or other run foul of that bunch of modern-day sea rovers colloquially 
known as the Lammihounders, whose base of operations is a snug little 
cove in back of Lloyd’s Neck. 

It is not on record that the Lloyd’s Harbor Club discovered Lloyd's 
Harbor, or that the harbor was named after the club, but it is certain that 
the members of the club appreciated to the full the advantages the harbor 
offered for a week-end rendezvous. It was the gathering together of the 
same boats in this snug anchorage week after week that led to the forma- 
tion of the Lloyd’s Harbor Club some years ago. 

Primarily a yachting organization, inasmuch as practically all of its 
members are yacht owners and real sailors, it is probably the most 
original organization of its kind on the whole Atlantic coast. It has no 
permanent home, yet it has a good-sized fleet of boats that fly the red 
burgee with the hound courant, and it has the honor of holding the first 
scheduled race of the season as well as the last, while during the season it 
also runs off a number of other races, all of which are tended to promote 
seamanship and the all-round handling of boats. 

As was said before, the club was formed by boat owners who met in 
Lloyd’s Harbor over week-ends, with the idea of binding together in a 
little closer organization those with a common interest (yachts and the 
sea), and by having dinners once a month throughout the winter, when 
they could “talk boat” to their hearts’ content, to keep them in touch 
during the off season. These dinners are a most enjoyable part of the 
club’s activities and serve to cement the ties that bind all real yachtsmen 
together. 

One of the prizes offered by the club during the season is for the boat 
that first gets to Lloyd’s Harbor in the spring, which results in some of 
the yachts being in commission as early as March, and St. Patrick’s Day 
has frequently seen club boats flying down the Sound before a stiff 
nor’wester, as if the sheriff was after them, in order to win the prize. 
Another prize is offered for the last boat to leave the harbor in the fall, 
which has the result of making a long season afloat. Then there is the 
race from New Rochelle to Lloyd’s, starting at midnight; a race for 
skillful handling at the start of the race; a seamanship race in which all 
of the crews leave the sand spit at Lloyd’s, row out to their yachts, make 
sail, get underway, sail around a stake boat, return to their anchorage, 
furl sails, and get ashore again. Besides these there are dinghy races, 


power boat and, power tender races, races for auxiliaries, and every con- 
ceivable kind of event that will include all the various types of boats in the 
fleet. 

This year the annual race and clambake of the club was scheduled for 
The race down, beginning on 


October 10 to 12, over Columbus Day. 





Have you ever had a “dink” follow along in a well-behaved 
way like this— 


THE GUARDIA’S “DINK” GOT OBSTREPEROUS ON THE WAY. TO LLOYD'S ON ELECTION DAY 


October 10, a month after the regular Sound racing season had closed, - 
started at 1:15 off the New Rochelle Yacht Club, and five boats crossed 
the starting line in a light southwest wind, which freshened as the after- 
noon advanced. George Granbery’s new “P” boat Timandra was first over 
the line, with the others close up. Most of the boats carried ballooners 
till off Oyster Bay, when the wind hauled a little more to the south’ard and 
freshened. From Lloyd’s Neck it was a four-mile beat into the harbor, 
where the finish line was located between the old and the new lighthouses, 
and the wind came down in wicked puffs that caused the racers to luff 
frequently. While Timandra finished first, C. A. Marsland’s Guardia won 
handily on corrected time. 

The following day, shortly before 1 o'clock, the tuneful strains of a 
country brass band were heard floating out from Huntington Harbor on 
the southerly breeze, and presently an old scow of a motor boat poked 
her nose around the point loaded with the Huntington Marine Band and 
several shipments in kegs from a man named Trommer in Brooklyn. 
Immediately dinghies loaded to the gunwales put out from all of the boats 
in the harbor, and falling in behind the motor boat headed for the beach, 
where Sammis, of local fame, had prepared a clambake that was calculated 
to discourage all activity on the part of the club members for the rest 
of the day. There was clam chowder, steamed clams, fried scallops, fried 
chicken and trimmings, water melon, and everything else that usually 
goes with an up-to-date clambake. Chief Hounder Marsland was the 
master of ceremonies, while the Deputy Lord of the Keg and other officials 
were right on the job. The Huntington band, when it wasn’t forming 
a hollow square around the keg, played funeral marches as the “bake” 
disappeared. 

The following morning at 9 o’clock saw five racing starts at ten- 
minute intervals, the honors going to Henry Moulton’s Mahdeena, with 
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WHEN THE FREEBOOTERS GATHERED ON THE BEACH FOR THE “BAKE” 
(N. B.—The picture doesn’t do the crew full justice) 


three firsts out of the five. At 10 o’clock the race back to New Rochelle 
started, most of the fleet, including the big schooner Zuhrah, taking part. 
The wind was light westerly, very fluky, being southwest on one shore and 
northwest the other. The conditions just suited Granbery’s Timandra, 
and she ate out to windward like a duck getting up out of the water, and 
had no trouble saving her time, winning handily. 

Still later, on the Saturday before Election Day, another race to 
Lloyd’s was held in a strong nor’wester. The yawl Surprise, owned by M. S. 
Kattenhorn, the “Little Scallop,” won by 5 minutes and 4o seconds cor- 
rected time. Guardia had the race won up to Target Rock, when she lost 
the breeze in under the land. The following day the race around the bell 
buoy was won by Guardia by 37 seconds, corrected time. The race back 
on Election Day in a light westerly also was taken by Surprise. 

This ended the active season afloat; most of the boats were hauled 
out to wait for spring, and the members parted, true to the club motto, 
“Always leave them smiling when you say good-bye,” until the first winter 
meeting in December. 





And then, when you were least expecting it, have her get balky and take 


a sheer like this, and fill on you? 
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Engine for Auxiliary Power 
BrooKLyn, N, Y., Nov. 6, 1914. 
I own a 32-foot yawl of pretty heavy construction, into which I wish 
to install an 8-horsepower, two-cylinder engine, but am not certain of my 


requirements. So if you would advise me on the following questions | 
would greatly appreciate it: 

1. Do I need a high-speed or heavy-duty engine? 

2. Do I need a two- or three-bladed propeller ; also what pitch? 

3. What is the least clearance I can allow above the propeller blade; 
also how much from it to the deadwood and from it to the rudder post? 
The deadwood is 4 inches thick. A. 


First. You will get better results with a heavy-duty, slow-speed 
engine than with a light, high-speed motor; one turning up not more than 
5c0 revolutions would give you the best results. Second. As far as power 
alone goes, you should get equally good results with either a two-bladed 
or three-bladed propeller, the two-bladed, of course, being of greater 
diameter than the three. However, unless the wheel is feathering, you 
would find less drag with a two-bladed wheel, which can always be stopped 
perpendicular with the stern post or deadwood. A three-bladed wheel, on 
the other hand, makes less vibration, and the propeller aperture would not 
have to be quite as large. A good combination would. be a three-bladed 
feathering wheel of about 18 inches diameter by 26 inches pitch. There 
are excellent feathering propellers for auxiliary use on the market, Third. 
The more clearance you can get for your propeller the better results you 
will get from your power. Where the clearance is small, power is lost 
through the wheel not having clear, solid water to work in. The same 
applies to the distance from deadwood to the front of the wheel, though 
for auxiliary purposes the ordinary stuffing-box and stern bearing allows 
sufficient room between front of aperture and front of blades. However, 
in old boats one has to be governed by the space one can get without 
weakening the boat, rather than by what is desired. 


For Removing Engine Carbon 


In your Mess Room Talk department last month appears an article on 
“Homemade Oxygen Carbon Remover.” This apparatus is some trouble 
to make and, although effective, must be used with considerable caution in 
order not to injure the engine. A much simpler method, endorsed by auto 
Pe caper and one that I have often used with excellent results, is as 
ollows: 

Denatured alcohol is one of the best carbon solvents known, and the 
engine may be thoroughly cleaned and all traces of carbon removed with- 
out the necessity of taking it down. The best method is to fill the com- 
bustion space of each cylinder through the pet cocks, or by removing the 
spark plug, and let stand over night. This will dissolve all the carbon, 
loosen up the piston rings and leave the cylinders, valves and pistons per- 
fectly clean. If quicker results are desired the denatured alcohol may be 
injected into the cylinders while they are still warm, and the desired re- 
sults will be obtained after from four to six hours’ soaking. After the 
alcohol treatment the base should be cleaned out to remove the liquefied 
carbon. One thing to be 1emembered is that the alcohol, in dissolving the 
carbon, also removes all oil and grease from the~interior working parts 
of the engine, leaving them perfectly clean and dry; therefore, when 
starting up after this treatment a generous supply of oil should be used. 


HW. L. 
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A Device for Starting Engines in Cold Weather 
In an article in this department last month on starting thé motor in 
cold weather, we stated that we did not know of any deyviée on the market 
for assisting vaporization in cold weather. There has sifcé been brought 









to our attention a device for the purpose, called the Electfo Gas Vaporizer, 
which consists of a vaporizing plug which is screwed i the pipe. 
On this plug, inside the pipe, is a coil of copper wire, ich an 
electric current is passed from either a storage or dry The 
current supplies and the coil confine the necessary artificial @ point 
inside the intake manifold directly above the carbutete -@nsure 


In the January Issue Mr. Clarence E. Mulford ne 


Waters and through the Canadian Lakes and Rivers. 





N this Department we will answer questions concerning the problems which 
boat owners are constantly running up against in the operation of their 
motors or the handling of their boats. 





the ideal warm mixture that, it is claimed, produces results obtained by the 
warmest weather of summer. It is also said that no priming 1s negessary 
with this device. Motor boat owners should find it a boon in cold weather. 


Protest on Use of Spinnaker 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, 

I would like your opinion onthe following protest, which was made at 
one of the races held by our club this year and about which we have not 
quit arguing and can come to no agreement. Commodore Lockwood, of 
this club, advised me to write to you and get your opinion: J 

“I hereby protest the race sailed Sunday between No. 1 and No, 2. I 
charge that No. 1 carried her spinnaker boom lashed to the bowsprit in 
such a manner as to act as an extension of the bowsprit.” 

To explain: The wind was coming over the starboard beam; one of 
the yachts placed the inboard end of her spinnaker boom against the stem 
of the boat; extended it out along the bowsprit and lashed it there, and 
snapped the spinnaker to the outboard end of the spinnaker boom, | 

Yacht No. 2 protested the race as above. Yacht No. 2 carried her 
spinnaker boom in orthodox fashion with inboard end against the mast 
and outboard end extending out beyond end of forestay, but not resting 
against it, the spinnaker being carried out around forestay and trimmed 
to leeward. Yacht No. 2 claimed No. 1 rig was foul, and that her own 
rig was allowed and generally practiced. The regatta committee first 
ruled that neither rig was foul, and then reversed itself, and ruled that 
both rigs were foul and disqualified both boats. F, E, F. 


You do not say under what rules this race was sailed, but we presume 
it was the regular racing rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes. We have been over these rules carefully, and do not find that it 
is specifically stated that the spinnaker boom must be carried on the mast 
when in use. However, the rules adopted at the last Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference, which are practically identical with the rules of the Yacht Racing 
Union, distinctly state that “the spinnaker boom, when in use, must be 
carried on the mast.” Whether. or not the leaving out of this clause in the 
Yacht Racing Union rules was intentional or not I do not, of course, know. 
However, the measurement rules of. the Yacht Racing Union provide for 
limiting the length of the base of the fore triangle and also the length of 
the spinnaker boom, and provide a penalty for any excess in the length of 
the spinnaker boom over that prescribed. The rules also say “the spinnaker 
may * * * not have a foot yard or more than one sheet or any other 
contrivance for extending the sail to other than triangular shape.” 

It is, of course, fruitless to thus limit the size of the fore-triangle and 
the length of the spinnaker boom, and then allow the sails to be carried in 
such a way as to exceed these limitations. It would seem, however, from 
the rules that, while yacht No. 1 has violated the spirit of the rule, she 
has not actually violated the letter of it. By carrying her spinnaker boom 
as she has she undoubtedly increased the base of her fore-triangle, yet 
the actual sail area was not increased, and in case of remeasurement, if it 
was involved in the protest, she would undoubtedly be measured to the 
outer end of the spinnaker boom as carried, which would, of course, in- 
crease her rating for time allowance and might make her measure out of 
the particular class in which she was racing. This is a matter that should 
come up before the Inter-Lake Yachting Association or the general meet- 
ing of the Yacht Racing Union for correction. 

No, 2 was within her rights in carrying the spinnaker boom up against 
the head-stay as long as the jaws of the spinnaker boom were on the mast. 


[We note that this same question has been submitted to one of our 
contemporaries, who answers that both boats should have been disqualified, 
as they violated the sailing rules. It also made the statement that a spin- 
naker is a running sail, and cannot, while attached to its pole, be used as a 
reaching sail or guyed forward until the pole rests against the forestay 
or bowsprit, and that “the tack must not be carried around the forestay 
and used on the lee side as a sheet.” 

We cannot find any rule in the Yacht Racing Union to substantiate 
this view, and do not believe that our contemporary was familiar with 
the recent rules of this association. In the Long Island Yacht Racing 
Association the rule forbidding the trimming of the spinnaker sheet 
around the headstay was abolished two years ago, and the spinnaker is 
frequently uSed as a reaching sail without any violation of the rules. The 
Yacht Racing Union rules also say nothing about having to carry the 
spinnaker boom when in use on the mast.] 


the account of an unusually interesting Power Boat Cruise in Northern 
Miss ‘‘The Cruise of the Hopalong.”’ 
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THE EMPIRE'S WATCHDOGS 


F. J. Mortimer in Photo-Era 


Editorial 


What is the matter with the Universal Rule 
that it does not produce larger or better-filled 
racing classes at a time when racing is largely 
on the increase and greater interest is being 
taken in the sport than:ever before? It is significant that open- 
class racing is in a bad way. At Larchmont last summer only 
two open classes were represented , one with two boats, and the 
other with four; while, at Marblehead only two of the regular 
classes were filled, in both cases the record-breaking fleets being 
made up of one-design classes, handicap boats, or boats racing 
under some special rule. 

The principal reason for this is, of course, that yacht designers 
are able to turn out faster boats under the rule with each year 
that passes, the consequence being that anyone building to-day is 
not sure that his boat won’t be a tail-ender next year, and it is 
hard to find those willing to build a racing boat with this fact 
staring them in the face. The rule offers no protection to any 
boat built after 1905. The “P” Class on the Sound was broken 
up last year by the advent of Josephine. Efforts have been made 
to revive other classes under the Universal Rule, but with poor 
success. One of the principal difficulties, also, has been the fact 
that there were too many classes attempted and too much di- 
vision of interest, rather than concentration upon a few well- 
chosen classes. Instead of building up and strengthening exist- 
ing classes so as to ensure a fair-sized fleet on any racing day, two 
or three men will go into one class, two or three into another, and 
one or two into a third, with the consequence that none of them 
can show a respectable fleet. After the first year the original 
owners get tired of these boats and sell them, breaking up the 
class. The same dissemination of interest is also apparent out- 
side of the Universal Rule classifications, and we see one-design 
or special classes started in different clubs, each with a different 
size or type of boat, when much more could be accomplished by 
building to a class that was already well established or by having 
a number of clubs adopt the same one-design class or by making a 
specialty of one of the open classes. The New York Thirty-foot 
Class has retained its popularity, not alone because it was a good 
type of boat, but because some eighteen yachts were built to it. 

Any club that is contemplating building will do better by 


Concentration 
of Effort 


adopting the successful class of some other club that is already 
established than by trying to “go it alone” with a boat of approxi- 
mately the same size, but just enough different to make racing 
against any other class out of the question. 


The year that has just passed will, in all 
probability, go down in history as the most 
momentous that the world has ever seen. 
At a time when the whole of Europe has been turned topsy- 
turvy and has apparently gone mad with war-lust, the conse- 
quences of which could not but be reflected on conditions in this 
country, it is with extreme satisfaction that we can chronicle the 
most momentous year in the history of this magazine. We have 
just completed our eighth twelve-month voyage and have brought 
the old packet back into port after the most prosperous trip we 
have ever made. The support of all hands has been greater than 
ever before, and it is pleasant to note that we not only have more 
readers than at any time in our history, but that they are more 
loyal and are in closer touch with the magazine. We believe that 
this is because the magazine is run entirely in the interests of the 
readers. It has been the constant aim of the quarter deck to 
make a readable and helpful magazine, covering also all the activi- 
ties of American yachting and striving in every way not only to 
hold and stimulate the interest of those who are already sailor- 
men, but also to create interest and convert to the greatest of all 
sports those who do not yet know the pleasure of handling a boat. 

The campaign we conducted during the year for honesty in 
business and advertising methods and the abolishment of certain 
apparent evils that were adversely affecting the sport, has won 
us the support of all the better class of manufacturers and dealers 
in the marine trade, and in our advertising columns will be found 
a majority of the solid, reliable advertisers in the field—the only 
kind we care for or would carry. We know that their support 
will be fully appreciated by our readers. 

This is the’time of year when we sliip the crew for the next 
voyage, and/we believe that most of the “old hands” will sign on 
again, andjthat many of those not sailing with us now who re- 
ceive the ghip’s articles through the mails during this month will 
“stick their fist on the ship’s crew list” for the 1915 voyage. 


The Passing Year 
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The Past Season 

September 28 marked the closing of the club house on the lake front, 
and one week later the winter quarters were opened for a busy session of 
“What’s doing for next year?” 

Lake Michigan, however, was still a gay life for sailormen up to the 
first of November, with many of the boats staying in commission to Novem- 
ber 15, after which the weather drove these late venturers to the shipyard, 
and the harbor is now left to trapshooters and bleak ice. 

The past season is called “good” despite the fact that the races for the 
Richardson Trophy at Toronto were called off on account of the 
European maelstrom. Fred Price and his Valiant crew sailed all the way 
to the defender’s port, reaching there just as war was declared. The loyal 
sons of Canada saw it their duty to attend to more serious affairs, but 
have agreed to come down here next year with the Ahmeek, their this 
year’s defender, and give Chicago an opportunity to avenge the sad blow 
of 1912. 

There was no challenge for the Manhasset Trophy, which the Michi- 
cago brought here and successfully defended last year. The Mackinac 
race brought but five entries. and the gruelling up the lakes was hard for 
these five. Still, the season afforded a lot of sport in local affairs. With 
five Class “P” boats calling for crews in the elimination races for the 
Canadian battle, and a very large attendance in all regattas and short 
cruising races across the lake, the boys have manged to get their feet wet 
and keep them wet all summer. 

The L. M. Y. A. regatta of July 4 brought out the largest fleet ever 
assembled in home waters, and it was a treat to landlubbers as well as 
sailormen, the starting and finish line being within a few hundred yards of 
shore, and the entire race being visible at all times to the large crowd on 
land. This unique staging of a water carnival was possible by the made- 
land off the harbor at Lincoln Park. Sixty-five boats started and finished. 

The weather conditions of the last season gave Lake Michigan a per- 
fectly good chance to display all the vagaries that that sea of troubled 
waters could produce, and Sunday squalls and wild winds by night added 
excitement to periods of weary calms, all of which go to make sailing the 
sport that it is. 

Boat Owners’ Association Meeting 

The Boat Owners’ Association met for the first of several winter 
sessions on Tuesday evening, November 10, at the Hotel La Salle, and 
elected as officers for the ensuing year Edward Rosing, chairman; Adam 
Weckler, vice-chairman, and Meade Dawson, secretary-treasurer. The 
secretary sends out notices of these meetings, and as the schedule for the 
ensuing year’s races are made here, it is important that not only yacht 
owners but all members should enroll and attend these events. The 
officers of all the yacht clubs along Chicago’s great water front were in- 
vited to co-operate and attend all meetings. Because of the new harbor, 
which is soon to come, this is vital to all clubs having quarters along the 
shore. It is necessary that forehanded action in providing for new loca- 
tions be taken, that the sport shall not suffer for want of excellent harbor 
and anchorage facilities. And then the schedules for next year are to be 
made interesting enough that there will be racing for each and every 
boat owner. 

That several of the larger boats will be in commission next year is 
good news to the local men. Dr. Bann’s Amorita will gladden the eyes of 
those who look always for this beautiful schoonerpeifi the harbor. The 
Hawthorne has been sold and promises to appeat. Mr. F. ©, Sherman has 
sold the Sallie to Mr. Herbert Hurley and Ex-Commodore W. N. Perry, 
and she will fly the flag of the Columbia Yacht Club. The Valmore and 
Mistral added to the above aggregation, together with the Marge boats of 
last year, will enliven the interest tremendously. 

The 21-footer Spray, Mr. Murdock MacLeod, wags in commission up to 
November 14, as were Ogden McClurg’s XXIX and Lem Lambin’s Invader. 
All three gave up November 15, and went to the yards very fegretfully, 
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thus winding up a long and pleasant summer for all windjammers. Several 
power boats ‘still remain in commission at this writing, and many stayed 
in until after the Disturber IV-Black Demon race of October 20. 

The hardiest swimmers of the club are Arthur Betts and Stanley 
Fairelough, of the good ship Spray. Taking their last plunge in November 
they have accomplished zero (almost) in something. Anyone who doubts 
this is invited to try Lake Michigan as a bathing place after October 1. 

The Press Club “Scoop” has had some interesting discussion as to the 
“Fifteen Men on the Dead Man’s Chest,” and it was good to see the 
verses in full in the October issue of YACHTING. The writer recalls first 
hearing these sonorous words (after reading Stevenson, of course) in 
Michigan City some seven or eight years ago, when the Arcadia and 
Nomad had a close race across to that point of “historical” interest. It is 
not recalled who won, but the “singing” belongs to memory. 


From Admiral “Driftwood’s” Duffle Bag 

Of all the fish that gather at the winter quarters for daily refreshment 
the pool shark is most in evidence—the game has narrowed down to shark- 
eat-shark. In fact, ordinary players are kept anchored on the side lines. 
A few days ago “Hooks” Springer was sent home without having won a 
game all afternoon. “Hooks” was mad—and he was one of our best 
players. Later in the week the tide reached out and swamped “News- 
paper” John, who plays a good game but doesn’t understand the rules. 
John objects to his opponents walking on the table; but as the proposition 
narrowed down to either walking on the table or all over John, he stood 
for the first-mentioned defensive play—‘“for this time only.” The cham- 
pion of them all is R. Chatterton. The acoustic properties of the club are 
so suited to his purpose that R. C. plays pool and listens to the resounding 
echoes of his own brilliant conversation with much joy. 

Taking everything into consideration, the sharks thoroughly enjoy the 
winter quarters—whether anyone else does or not. 

The winter quarters is really an attractive little old place—some very 
snappy yachting pictures and trophies adorn the walls. Our library is filled 
with interesting tales of the sea, both fact and fiction, although our current 
Magazines are not up to date by any means. 

We have a piano, a pool table and a fine crowd of fellows—and some 
of the worst bridge players who ever bid a busted hand against a real no 
trump. 

Our location on Federal Street adds to the enchantment of our sur- 
roundings. Federal Street, you know, is little larger than a cow path, 
and not wider than the sidewalk on Boul’ Mich.’ So you see our sailors, 
of necessity, have to keep the straight and narrow path—both going and 
coming. Federal Street, too, is rich in ancient history—but more of that 
anon. Our one best friend in the club is Jimmie—he’s the Jim of “Jack 
and Jim-of-All-Trades.” Jimmie has many good qualifications. He's 
always on duty, always willing to serve you in one way or another, and 
does his work with a smile and an active interest in things that should 
make him a permanent fixture in the club. 

Let’s see, this is Friday, the 13th of November, and still great sailing 
weather ; at least it was until I looked out of the window. It’s snowing— 
and it’s Friday, the 13th. To-day I shall hitch my anchor to a cozy corner 
of the winter quarters and lie in wait for my comrades of summer days. 

ADMIRAL DriFTwoop, 


This page is to be devoted to the doings and interests of C. Y. C 
members. That it may be made permanent and interesting is the earnest 
endeavor of the writer. This month’s news is brief and is gotten together 
hurriedly because of mundane affairs, which, however, did not trouble so 
much when there was a sail to be had (but now a sale has to be made)— 
(Note to comp. Don’t set this, it’s for the editor and my boss)—so if the 
boys will kindly co-operate we will really try and give them a run for their 
money, so come forth with some news that will liven the dreary winter 
months and help start next vear off well. A. D. 
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Winter Activities 

With the closing of the club house and the hauling out of most of the 
boats, the trap-shooting season opened on Saturday, November 7, with a 
fair crowd for the opening events. The subsequent Saturdays and 
Sundays saw the crowd largely augmented, and some good shooting was 
doné. On the 14th, H. S. Bullock and G, P. Granbery each broke 91 per 
cent, while on the 15th, in spite of a driving rainstorm and strong easterly 
gale, over 1,200 rounds were shot. : 

An attractive programme has been arranged for each regular shooting 
day, and there is a movement on foot to have one day in the middle of each 
week set aside for practice. During the season there will be two Accumu- 
lation Cups, the Stevens Trophy and the DuPont Trophy, special monthly 
prizes, a trophy for the highest scratch score, a trophy for the longest 
straight run, a gold fob for the winner of the Club Championship, and 
there will also-be consolation and other special prizes. Team matches will 
be arranged with other clubs and several open tournaments will be held 
on the grounds, Most of the events will be on a handicap basis. 

On every Sunday and holiday a high scratch prize will be put up open 
to visitors. Visitors, however, will not be allowed to compete in the 
scratch sweepstakes. Associate members that desire to become full 
members may qualify in the spring by paying the difference between the 
associate membership fee and the regular membership dues and initiation 
fee. 

Shooters who are not regular members of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club can obtain an associate membership at the nominal fee of $10, which 
entitles them to the shooting privileges from November to April, inclusive. 
Under this arrangement a number of new shooting members have joined 
the club. 

A heavy gale of wind swept over Long Island Sound on Sunday the 
15th, and caught several of the “winter yachtsmen” who keep their boats 
in late in the year. A tremendous sea rolled into Echo Bay, and R. W. J. 
Kingan’s fine ketch Carmita picked up her mooring bodily and went on the 
rocks at Hudson Park, staving quite a hole in her side. C. A. Marsland’s 
Guardia parted her mooring chain and tried to sink the Sea Cliff ferry- 
boat, which was-tied up at her dock for the winter. Her philanthropic 
intentions were thwarted, however, by a hawser which got afoul of 
Guardia’s keel. The mix-up was all in the ferryboat’s favor, but barring a 
lost rudder, a cracked bowsprit and a chewed-up rail, the Guardia seems to 
have come out undamaged. A power boat also went ashore on the beach. 
Carmita was salved later and taken to Wood & McClure’s yard for repairs. 

The nominating committee for the year consists of E. C. Myrick, G. P. 
Granbery and William Merrill. They will report in time to vote on nomi- 
nations at the annual meeting in February. It is rumored that the ticket 
will be the same as it is at present. The club has certainly had a very 
satisfactory season under the present flag officers and committees. 

The annual dinner will be held the same day as the election, the first 
Saturday in February. Full details will be announced later, but members 
had better paste the dates in their hats and hold it open. 

Our genial secretary, C. A. Marsland, and “Cap Rube” Granbery 
went duck shooting down on Long Island the middle of November. The 
weather was very cold, and it is said that the hunters caught cold also. 
It is reported on good authority that Granbery used up 45 shells getting his 
share of seven ducks. His proportion of the ducks was not mentioned, 
and no report has been had on the amount of ammunition Marsland used 
up. These men are both members of the Gun Club, and it is said that 
both expressed the opinion that ducks fly differently than a clay bird. 

Steps are under way to form a Long Island Sound section of the 
American Power Boat Association. It takes three or more clubs to form 
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a section, with a total membership of 500 or more. Long Island Sound is 
one of the few localities that has not a local section of the American Power 
Boat Association to govern the local races. It would be a good thing for 
the club to be a leading spirit in such a movement to form a local section, 
and the power boat owners should get together and push the matter along. 


At this writing there are still a few boats left in the water. Katten- 
horn’s Surprise is about the last one to be hauled out, 


The board of trustees has decided to heat the lower floor of the 
summer club house and throw it open to shooters and spectators on any 
special occasion when there is a large attendance, otherwise the old house, 
which is open permanently, takes care of the crowd very comfortably, 
although a few of the pool sharks, such as McGill, Bullock, Eldridge, Kull 
and Reynolds, miss the pool table. “Kelly” surely has its attractions, and 
it’s hard on its devotees to be deprived of their nightly game. 


Between Seasons at the Portland Yacht Club 


November is always a between-season month in yachting affairs. The 
boats are hauled out, and it is too cold for pleasure on the water, unless one 
happens to like getting up at daylight and going after the elusive duck, and 
it is a little too early for the club’s social affairs. The members drop 
around occasionally, however, and make use of the club house on Mer- 
chant’s Wharf. 


The regular monthly meeting was held on November 4, at which the 
Entertainment Committee provided sufficient divertissement to take the 
minds of the members off the strenuous business of the evening. The 
principal topic was in regard to increasing the membership. There are a 
number of regular members of the organization who always get their backs 
on the main brace (no, not splice the main brace) at a time like this, and 
to these the club looks for help. The membership is about 400 at the 
present time, but we want to make it even larger. The more members the 
stronger the organization. As it is, the Portland Yacht Club is one of the 
largest in point of membership on the Atlantic Coast (and in fact in the 
United States), while its fleet is a particularly large one in proportion to its 
membership. 


The next monthly meeting will be held Wednesday evening, December 
2. It is hoped that a goodly number of members will be on hand. There 
will also be a meeting of the power squadron that night. The squadron is 
having a special entertainment of its own during the winter. . At a meet- 
ing of the officers of the United States Power Squadrons in New York 
recently the matter of different classes of membership in the squadron was 
discussed, this classification depending on the number of times each member 
reports during the season for maneuvers. 


Elsewhere in this issue in an article on Class “P” racing on Miassa- 
chusetts Bay a record.of Vernon F. West’s Sayonara is given. The yacht 
made a good showing; although she did not win a championship she came 
in second in Y. R. A, championship and Boston Y. C. championship. 


A New Gray Motor 


The Gray Motor Company has just brought out a 1915 Model D, four- 
cylinder, four-cycle motor. It is rated at 16-20 horsepower and is designed 
for marine work, being particularly suited to runabouts and high-speed 
cruisers. The ¢ylinders are cast in pairs en bloc; with extra large valves, 
completely water jacketed, and long stroke. It is a remarkably quiet run- 
ning machine and has a speed range from 200 to 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. It ig so accessible that an ordinary wrench will reach any nut on 
it, and the large hanfl-hole plates on both sides of the crank case give 
access to the bearings. 
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“NOT AN ENGINE FOR rif rly onl a 
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Extremely economical in i ae 


fuel consumption and upkeep 


10 - 75 H.P. 2, 4, 6 CYLINDERS Fac Sinpenico ENGINE 


We Will Be Glad to Send Descriptive Matter 


The S. M. JONES COMPANY 
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Rice Brothers Company, East Boothbay, Maine furnished in three different sizes, 
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GENUINE HARTHAN PROPELLERS 


Should be on every power 
boat 


Send for Catalog and be convinced 
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" Paoests.ae . 3 BREUNIG AVENUE APELCO B-2 Motorboat Electric Lighting System 
eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
TRADE MARK NTON NEW JERSEY Our FREE BOOKLET on Motor Boat Lighting and Starting Systems 
(cn each blade.) TRENTO or booklets explaining in detail our several products, will be sent checr- 


fully upon request. Or, better still, call at our nearest service and 
distributing station for full information. 
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Harlem Yacht Club News 


We understand from Ex-Commodore Bragdon that Amorita may com- 
pete in the New York 30-foot class next season, and that he hopes for a 
repetition of her performance when she sailed under the name of Adelaide. 

Mr. Edward Lang has had reason this past season to appreciate the 
restrictions in the New York 30-foot class. After a new mainsail for 


Banzai had been made the measurer ordered the battens shortened. Not- - 


withstanding the loose leach which; resulted from the change the Banzai 
gave a creditable account of herself. 


-THE ANNUAL DANCE 

As most of the members know, the annual dance will be held Lin- 
coln’s Birthday eve, February 11, at the Hotel Astor. The special feature 
of the evening will be the supper. - The entertainment committee which 
has the affair in charge has sent out neat little calendars to remind the 
members and friends of the Harlem Yacht Club to dance and dine Feb- 
ruary II, 1915, at the Hotel Astor.. Arrangements have been made that 
will make the affair the best ever held under the auspices of the club. 
Dancing will begin about 9 o’clock, and the seated supper will be served 


_ about 11:30, The menu of the supper is an elaborate one and up to the 


high standing of a first-class hotel. After supper dancing will be re- 
sumed. During the evening refreshments will be served at all times. 
Tickets are $3.50 per person and cover all expenses. It is expected that 
members who have not put in an appearance for years at the annual affairs 
of the club will be present in large numbers. Everyone is looking forward 


| to this date, which is a very fortunate one, followed as it is by a holiday. 








EDWARD LANG’S N. Y. THIRTY 


H. T. HORNIDGE’S PEG, 
SERIES WINNER BAY RACE 


quantities, Capt. “Billy” Lindermann serenely sailed Sagola to her mooring, 
adding to his record the last and coldest cruise of the year. Apparently 
the cold bothered him not, but whether that was due to the excitement 
furnished by the plenitude of ducks, or to the manifold coverings of hunt- 
ing coats, sweaters, vests et al., under which the fair form of Capt. Billy 
could be but faintly discerned, we do not know. At any rate he reports 
one of the most enjoyable cruises of his experience. 

Perhaps not the least attraction the Harlem Yacht Club offers boat 
owners are the facilities afforded for hauling out and storing their yachts. 
The number of boats hauled out for the winter at the club has increased 
greatly, due principally to the new car and ways. The erection of the 
new lockers on the attic floor for storing of equipment, together with the 
sheds for small boats and spars, furnishes every required facility. The 
cost to members for hauling, storing and launching, with locker and shed 
accommodation, is 40 per cent less than regular shipyard charges, and the 
expense of going into commission is reduced in like proportion. In fact, 
owners who heretofore, under the guise of liking the work, have performed 
the thousand and one jobs ‘incident to putting a boat in commission, have 
found it to be more profitable, both financially and with regard to quality 
and preservation of temper, to have the work done for them by the club 
boatman and his staff. 

As we go to press it has not yet been decided as to whether the annual 
dinner will be given this year or not. However, there is some likelihood 
that the dinner will be held, and Saturday, December 19, has been men- 
tioned as the date. 

The committee in charge of the affair has a list of desirable res- 
taurants where suitable terms have been submitted. Novel plans of enter- 
tainment have been arranged, and if the annual affair be decided upon 
favorably it will lack nothing of success. It is understood that the dinner 
is not restricted to club members, but that guests may be invited. 

Mr. Jospeh Lyons Sundayed with us last Sunday, and it is announced 
that he and “Rudy” Weiscker have doubled up in a soft shoe dance and 
are booked thirty weeks solid over the big time, beginning the week before 
Christmas. They have a special drop and finish in one. If negotiations 
now pending are successful the team may be enlarged by that perennial 
favorite of the-public, Mr. George Jarchow, of the Jouncing Jarchows, 
refined acrobats. 

WINTER DIVERSIONS 

Mr. “Bill” Rice, the oldest inhabitant of City Island, chortles that 
pinochle in the club house round ’bout this here time of year is a darned 
sight more to his way of thinking than ice-boating. 

The pinochle fleet goes into commission when the club comes out. A 
further signal of its launching is the appearance of the two corpulent 


While many of the seasoned old salts were clustered about the club 
house stove, taking aboard external and internal warmth in satisfactory 


BANZAI 


stoves on the lower floor and the annual reappearance of the pool-table. 
While the rocking-chair fleet in its way is very faithful in its week-end 
presence during the balmy summer months, the pinochle fleet braves in- 
clement weather of all sorts in order to sit in at the favorite indoor 
pastime. 

Tennis has been put aside until next season, owing to the court being 
used to accommodate the boats hauled out for the winter. 


There has been more or less talk of trap-shooting at the club during 
the winter. There are several enthusiastic “gunmen” (no offense) on the 
club roster, and it is possible that something may be done to inaugurate a 
series of championship shoots, if shoots be the correct term. This pastime 
has proved very popular among other yachting organizations during the 
cold weather and would do much to increase the winter attendance. 

A Boots and Saddle Division has been organized among the younger 
members. George Acker, Henry T. Hornidge, Robert E, Carew, George L. 
Bergen, Harry Rinckoff and others have already started riding on Sunday. 
While the movement has originated among the younger element it is ex- 
pected that some of the contingent who are slightly over-ballasted and ride 
low in the water will welcome this means of sending some extra sandbags 
overside. Those who are interested in joining the horse marines are re- 
quested to communicate with George L. Bergen. 


Get Ready for Ice Boat Sailing 


Heretofore most devotees of ice-boating have believed it was neces- 
sary to have a boat built to order, at considerable expense, or else go to 
the trouble of building themselves, if they wanted an ice boat. 

The Duluth Implement Manufacturing Company, Duluth, Minn., has, 
however, placed on the market for 1915 a number of stock-built ice boats 
of the 200-square foot class. They make a very attractive proposition for 
ice boatmen. The boats are 24 feet in length over all, are strongly yet 
lightly built and fully the equal of boats built to order, and are rigged 
with a lateen sail. They sell at a very moderate price, well within the 
means of any one who wants to take up this fascinating winter sport. 

The specifications call for the very best of material and workmanship, 
and the present design is the result of many seasons’ testing and racing. 
The boats would make an ideal one-design class. The company makes two 
types, the “Dimco” racer and the “Dimco” flyer. They are built of Cana- 
dian spruce and Western fir, the toughest and lightest woods known. The 
sails are made of 7-ounce duck. The cockpit is very large to accommodate 
four persons, which is a good capacity for boats of this size. They are 
shipped in a “knocked-down” condition and can be put together in a few 
hours. Full details may be had by writing to the Duluth Implement Manu- 
facturing Company, Duluth, Minn. 








MONARCH SPAR VARNISH 


Has last ualities. The heat of summer will not blister it— 
the B.A winter will not make it crack—sun and rain does 
not affect it. 
Monarch Bull Dog Paint and Varnish Remover 
is.the only remover that satisfactorily removes old lead, zinc 
aint, enamel or shellac. 
Demonstration at Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., N.Y .Ctty 
CHAS. H. GILLESPIE & SONS, Jersey City, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 














Special attention given to Yacht sails 
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cal, acces- 
sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P. 
} Send for booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motor. 


‘pe 3 s/ 
that float Cay FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
= NSS” Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 


LET US FIGURE ON YOUR NEW YACHT. 


We build yachts complete and there is no divided re- 
sponsibility. Our 20th Century Motor, which we build 
our own shop, is considered one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
Mished and equipped, at prices that cannot be equaled 
when construction and finish are taken into consideration. 


N. Y. YACHT LAUNCH AND ENGINE CoO. 
Morris Heights, New York 
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Safety First 


The engine that the Life 
Savers Use. 
Send for Catalogues. 


HOLMES MOTOR CO., Inc. 


West Mystic, Conn. 
BOSTON OFFICE - 50STATEST. 
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“Faster than the Wind” 


“DIMCO 1915” 


ICE-BOATS 








The result of many seasons’ testing and racing. A combination 
of speed, safety and comfort. 

Length of boat o. a. 24 ft. Sail area 200 square feet. 
6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long. Capacity, 4 people. 

An ideal one- design class, insuring the keenest racing, the win- 
ning depending solely upon the individual sailor’s skill. 


An Appropriate Christmas Gift! 
Price complete, $87.50 F. O. B., Duluth. 
Write today for circular giving full specifications and particulars 
of equipment. 
Order from your sporting goods dealer, or direct from us. 
Shipped knocked down and crated. Easily set up in a few hours. 


DULUTH IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURING CO., Duluth, Minn, 


Cockpit 





Spark and Throttle Control 
and CONTROL CRANKS 


Gives perfect speed control of your boat, So 
superior to the old-fashioned combination of 

and springs. Vibrations or other troubles com- 

mon to motor boats will not jar the lever from place. 


The control is so constructed that should it be 
desired to lead the connecting rods at an angle 
and not parallel to the bracket, a single screw 
may be loosened and the toothed arc moved to 
a position allowing full swing of the levers. A 
very desirable arrangement, an exclusive fea- 
ture of the iN control. 


Ask dealers for 4 Spark and Throttle Con- 
trol, in fact, anything in the marine hardware 
line. Full particulars freé. 


Write for descriptive literature 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO.., Inc. 
10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
MAXIM MARINE SILENCER 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 

MARINE HARDWARE 





Send three two cent stamps for first-class Course Protractor 








One Answer to Your 
Christmas Problem 


The prized gift is the one that not only manifests the good will of 
the giver but that is the most useful. 

A year’s subscription to YACHTING will be gratefully received 
and remembered each month by your ‘‘main sheet’’ man and the 
‘‘ballast.”’ 

It is a delightful way of remembering their services of last summer. 

Just sit down and send us the list. We will do the rest. On 
Christmas morning each recipient will receive the first copy of 
YACHTING and a handsome gift card stating that the subscription 
is sent with your compliments. 

Think it over a minute. Doesn’t it solve your Christmas problem? 

The cost? Two-Dollars. 

Remember to give your own name and address as well as those of 
the subscribers. 

Address YACHTING, 141 West 36th Street, New York City, 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 
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The fiqde Turbine 
Type Propeller 


IS UNEXCELLED 


For Speed, Pleasure or 
Commercial Boats. 


Use a Hyde and Get Results 











MANUFACTURED BY 


Fyunmvenr Hyde Windlass Co., 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











Its service is absolutely free 














The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 











BRIDGEPORT 


Equipped with the Bridgeport vapor rectifier. Absolutely 
no base explosions, ~~? 4, ay, Flexible Control.and F' 

e term t RIDGEPORT The yy Ale... 
Two-Cycle Motor.. Fifteen oh. in work and pleasure models. 
Fitted with the Bridgeport Oil Transformer, with which 
they operate perfectly on KEROSENE. Send for free catalog L. 


THE BRIDGEPORT MOTOR co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A 











FRE Be 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
LASSIES 


Throughout the 
United States to 
supply 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 
Send Donations to 
COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th Street,.New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Sea Tramp’s Story 
(Continued from page 281) 

Just then the old bunch’ of junk misses two 
kicks in succession and near dies. I make a high 
dive over the flywheél; knock Mr. Bohunk spin- 
ning aft out of the Way, and reach for the butter- 
fly valve lever on the carburetor, expecting to find 
it knocked closed. 

Nothing doing; she’s wide open and all proper. 
Then I feel of the neédle valve ; ditto, O. K. The 
symptoms are plainly enough, * ‘mixture too thin,” 
so I frenziedly jiggle the little primer stem, think- 
ing probablv some dirt’s got into the needle valve. 
It would be no joke to have her quit on us just 














now. 

“Chug Chug— Chug Pht— 
*Chug Pht— Pht——— Fwheeee!”’ says the 
engine. Then she takes one last kick—a sort of 


despairing heart-throb—and dies! 

When the roar of the engine stopped the roar 
of the gale took its place. There wasn’t a word 
said, but all hands looked up at me—half plead- 
ing, half suspicious. Here was a choice fix— 
busted down in that howling gale of wind! As 
soon as she lost steerageway she’d broach to and 
—good bye! I’ll confess the cold sweat broke out 
Not thé most pleasant part of it 
was the way that gang of lunkheads glared at me. 
You could see with half an eye that in their stupid 
way they somehow blamed me for what had hap- 
pened—and weren’t disposed to hold the blame 
any too lightly. Lunt poked his head in to see 
what was wrong. 

“Go topside quick, and tell him to keep her 
before it as long as he can,” I sang out. “Better 
take the wheel yourself, Lunt.” Then I dropped 
onto my knees beside the carburetor. 

I'd started to rip it apart, when a sickening idea 
struck me. It couldn’t be possible, of course, but 
just to rid myself of the thought at once I turned 
open the cock on the feed line—and not a drop 
of gasolene came out! The men loked on, glow- 
ering stolidly. 

“It must be just that the feed pipe is plugged, 
boys,” says I, feeling’ sort of sick and dizzy with 
foreboding. “Hit that tank a lick with your fist, 
Olaf, and see if she don’t sound full.” 

The tanks were located on the wings under the 
side decks at the after end of the engine room. 
Olaf reached under, rapped first one and then 
the other sharply, and the answering reverbera- 
tions came back as hollow and empty as a drum. 

“Bain’t no gas left,” says he. 

Did you ever have anything happen that just 
made you feel numb and cold from head to foot 
and took away all your power to think or reason? 

The funny thing about it was that all I seemed 
to care about was to know how in the world it 
could have happened. We had left with full 
tanks and had been out only 36 hours—our fuel 
supply shouldn’t have been half gone yet. 

Suddenly I remembered the smell of raw gas 
that had bothered me the day.before, and I got a 
hunch. 

“Feel of those draining plugs on the under- 
side of the tanks, and see if they’re screwed up 
tight,” I told Olaf. 

He did—and picked them both out with a single 
twist of his fingers! Then I understood. There 
had been dirty work on board, after all; and it 
didn’t take me long to figure out that the man 
who had done it was the same who had insured 
cargo and men in his own favor. Just. when he 
had found a chance to do to the trick I did not 
know, but there had been plenty of time while 
we were loading at Raymond’s dock for an active 
man to swarm down into the engine room and 
loosen up the plugs without being suspected of 
anything. Then I cursed myseif, and felt almighty 
guilty for not having investigated more carefully 
that ought-to-have-been tell-tale smell of raw 
gas; and those dumb bohunks, watching my face 
with a dull hate and sense of wrong in their 
hearts, must have seen that guilty look. 

I had a sudden sense of danger. Then, first 
thing I knew, there burst from Olaf the deep, 
throaty, rumbling bellow.of.a gored bull, and 
without a word of warning he flung himself at 
me, axe raised at short arm, and pale eyes nar- 
rowed to little slits that glinted white hot with 
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TURN NIGHT-TIME INTO DAY 





Let us modernize your yacht or motor boat with one 
of our practical, efficient and economical electric 
lighting systems. 

Now is the logical time for you to investigate before 

fitting out for next seesc 

Write us for our catalog and price list. 

DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
74 Emily Street $ Dayton, Ohio 

















Ever Try Winter Camping? 


The December All Outdoors gives you more 
than 50 concrete suggestions. Skis. Snow- 


Shoes. All brief and helpful. 


Moose or Bear? 
Still-hunting. The rifle. Load. Equip- 
ment. All are covered in the December 
issue. 


The Winter Work Shop 


Department gives condensed, clear sugges- 
tions on making your own fishing tackle, 
canoe and boat building, etc. 


Each one of the 150 articles in the Decem- 
ber All Outdoors is specially selected for the 
If you do 


season. Every picture timely. 
anything out-ofdo ors you wil like All Out- 
doors. 


At your nearest newsdealer 15 cents—or 
better use the coupon. 








ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York 


Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for a 
year.) 


Address 

















Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 
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lust of killing. I snatched up a spanner off the 
rack, ‘and flung it—hit or miss—at those eyes. li 
struck the bridge of his nose, and he fell on his 
face ina heap. As he fell, the*candle, still lighted, 
shot out of its holder on his cap. Fascinated, | 
watched it drop onto the oil-soaked linoleum. 

A startled shout, a pale, yellow flame; then a 
great blinding flash of red-hot, searing fire—and 
Hell broke loose. | 

* oe * ok 

I ‘cain miei on deck, together with a writh- 
ing mass of other men. - Struggling, fighting, kick- 
ing, we worked ourselves free from one another. 
Pained to madness, I flung out my arms and 
breathed deep to get the burning fire out of my 
lungs. Lunt gripped me by the shoulder, anJl 
shook me fiercely. “Get, hold of yourself, man!” 
he snarled. “What in God’s name has_happened ?” 

“All afire below—and half a ton of dynamite 
in the hold. _Where’s Olaf?” 

“Down below,” snapped Lunt, and he pulled the 
slide hatch over tight shut and pushed. me back. 
“No use; he’s done for already. Only hope for 
us is to bottle ‘her-up. Smother-it: out.” 

If ‘thatewas thesonly hope.it was a slim ‘one, for 
the very next instant the cabin-top crumpled— 
upwards—and a great pillar of crashing flame 
from_the pent-up gas shot to heaven. Somehow 
we got the dory free from its lashings; launched 
it overside and tumbled in. 

“Make them lie down flat on the bottom!” I 
remember shouting to Lunt, and I recall seeing 
him- laying about lustily with a short piece of 
drill steel that had come into his hand, God 
knows how. With the instinet, I suppose, that 
saves sailormen when reason fails them, I had 
fished out an oar and sculled the dory around 
head to sea, trying desperately to put as many 
boat lengths as possible between us and the Rough 
Rider, which blazed likéa great, flaring gasolene 
torch, enyeloped in flame from stem to stern. 

The seas passed harmlessly under us, flinging 
only spray on board—thank God my lifeboat was 
a dory—and some of the men set themselves to 
bailing. How many minutes we fought our way 
oyer the seas I don’t know, when like a thunder- 
it seemed—came a 
strong; lusty yell: “In the small boat, there! 
Work around under my lee!” 

Startled beyond thought,;Lunt and I looked 
cver our~shoulders, and there, towering above 
our heads, her straight, high stem not a hundred 
feet from us, loomed the great bulk of a steamer 
—the Northwestern. 

“We saw the explosion from about three miles 
away,” her captain told me when I had washed 
the smoke off my face and joined him on the 
bridge half an hour later, “and ran down out of 
our course to have a look for survivors. Didn't 
see your dory till we were right atop, the light 
of the fire was so blinding. Now you'll all have 
to take a little cruise to Knik and back with me.” 

“To Knik?” says I. “Aren’t you bound to 
Kodiak Island this trip?” 

It was the captain’s turn to be surprised. To 
make a long story short, he had never heard of 
any new strike at Kodiak, had no prospecting 
party on board bound thither, and, needless to 
say, there was. no such person as E. Parsons 
Backus on the ship. 

Unfortunately, the wireless officer reported our 
rescue back to Juneau before I could shut him 
up. and Backus got wind of it and disappeared 
before we could return, but if ever I run foul of 
that scoundrel again on any of the five continents 
or seven seas I’ll make it my business to send him 
where he’ll give straight answer for the loss of a 
good little vessel and the life of one out of the 
ten men whose deaths he had gambled on. 


[Next of the Series will be the Adventures of 
the Geologist on the Shores of Ungava Bay.] 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF OUTDOOR EXCELLENCE 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
By Charles Tenney Jackson 


The author and his friend, both with jaded appetites and thinning hair, grow weary 
of the cities of the North and seek rest and refuge from care in the swamps of Louisiana. 
They find their Fountain of Youth among the bayous, swamps and islands of Barataria, 


where the old. pirdtes stored their loot. 
in the sport and color of that remote region. 


They visit with the friendly natives and revel 
Old Man Cap’ Johnson enlivens the tale 


with his quaint philosophy and the creoles and negro swampers grow joyous over the 
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curious phenomenon of two men paddling a pirogue “just for pleasure.’’ Illustrated. = 
$2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. = 
UHLVUUUUAUUUUUUUGIUUUGOUULVULUULSLGDUO LOLOL Mhi’Gy, esi iN 
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Our “ag A Year Wi 


Southern 


Highlanders 


By Horace Kephart 


This is an inside., authentic, 
friendly account of, the lives, 
customs, thoughts, and feelings 
of the dwellers in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of the South. 
Mr. Kephart has lived among 
these people for the better part 
ofadecade. He has talked with 
them, slept and eaten in their 
cabins, sympathized with them, 
and gradually absorbed all the 


THE OUTING 
IMPR'INT 
REPRESENTS 
THE MERIT OF 





LITERARY 


a Whaler 


By Walter Noble Burns 


Out of sheer desire to see 
what it was like, Mr. Burns 
shipped as “greenhorn’’ on a 
whaler making the voyage from 
San Francisco up into the Arctic. 
They wallowed through hurri- 
canes, traded with the natives, 


bumped the Arctic ice floes, and | 


caught their share of bowheads. 
It-is a story of personal adven- 


PAWNS OF LIBERTY 


‘By-Corrinne and R. Tsanoff 


For generations men and women. were engaged in the struggle for 
liberty out of which. grew the Balkan War and the humbling of Turkey. In 
that struggle lie buried hundreds of stories of high heroism, sacrifice, love, 


and patriotic conspiracy. 
deals. 
and a girl. | 


It is with such a tale that PAWNS OF LIBERTY 
The central figures are a little group of Macedonians led by a monk 
They fail in their immediate purpose, but the Turk pays a 


heavy price, and out of their failure grows the great victory that finally 


breaks the Turkish yoke. $1.35 net. 


Postage 10 cents. 
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things which make them differ- EXCELLENCE 
ent from the world out side. IN OUTDOOR ture and observation, perhaps a 
Literally the purest race stock of LITERATURE last first-hand glimpse of a 
people of any regres America, dying industry and of the life it 
the mountain people are in many . 
ways living, thinking, and act- entailed on the men who ‘fol- 
ing as did their ancestors 150 &Y lowed it. Illustrated. 12mo. 
years ago. Illustrated. Octavo. SY $2.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 
$2.50 net. Postage 16 cents. Ss w 
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WILSON & SILSBY 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


SAIL MAKERS 





Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck. Rope and Fittings 
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Gasolene 


Horse Power Su om {Cnctent Soci. Kerosene 


Let Us Send You 
Buffalo Gasolene Engine Co., 1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The Buffalo Book” 
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L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 





INSIST ON HAVING 





JEFFERY’S MARI 


In all the various grades it is the best for the money—the most serviceable. 
and a more lasting job than any other make. Do not be deceived by cheap i imitations, see that the trade mark is on every package. 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Su 


Send for circulars, 


NE GLUE 


Pound for pound it will go further and do a better 


y Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
tions for use, etc. 


201 South Street,-Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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Prime Your Engine 
With Prest-O-Lite 


Means quick unfailing starts of 
' the coldest motor in zero weather 









“Frozen engines” start without fail on two or 
three slow, easy turns, even in zero weather, when 
primed with acetylene through the intake manifold. 

The Prest-O-Primer uses a “thin mixture’ of 
acetylene at low pressure, and has the same effect 
on the engine as a “thin” gasoline mixture—but 
with the difference that, being a ready-made gas, 
acetylene fires unfailingly regardless of intense 
cold. 

The Prest-O-Primer is easily and quickly in- 
stalled on any motor, and makes hand cranking, or 
the use of a ‘rear starter’ so easy, quick and 
positive that you need no more complicated 
mechanism. Works from the same Prest-O-Lite 
that you use for lighting. 


Prest-O-Lite for Lighting 


is ey efficient, safe and economical under all marine conditions 
—the only satisfactory system for boats. 





Write for complete information on) 
Prest-Q-Lite for starting and lighting 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
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GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Practical Boat Builder 


I make a specialty of Sailing and Power Dories, 
Cabin Boats, Tenders, Launches, Skiffs, Etc. 


Builder of the Detroit Y. C. and Canal Zone Y.C. One-design Dory Classes 





Detroit Y. C. Famous 21-foot Racing Dory 


Here is what the owner of one of the Canal Zone boats has to say:—Gatun, C. Z. 
“Your boat has been quite a revelation to everybody down here. When I un- 
crated it this morning at the docks I had many interested spectators, and I was 
very well pleased with the good condition it arrived in. In one hour from the time 
I had the crate, off I was sailing along on my ten-mile trip home. I have sailed boats 
all my life but I never saw a nicer or faster sailer in all my life. 
H. G. HOWE” 


Now is the time to place your order for next year and to form classes for 
the coming season. 
Prices extremely low for high-grade work. Write for estimates. 














238 Speedway Indianapolis, Indiana 16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 
Steer for Carpenter’s KEROSENE 
; PRODUCER CAS 
for your Marine Sup- ALCOHOL 
plies and Motor-Boat GASOLINE 
Accessories . 







Concentrate 
Your Purchases 


with’a modern, progressive supply house, 
centrally located, doing business with a 
big, clean stock in an up-to-date plaxt. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago 


** The Great Central Market”’ 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Marine Supplies, Motor-Boat Fittings, 
Boat Tops, Racine Sails, Ete. 


Our New 1914 Catalog 


,Now Ready. Send in your 
application now with, 20c. in stamps 
to cover postage. We refund this 
on your first order. This new book 
will be the most important Marine 
Supply Catalog in the trade, 
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WOLVERINE. 

TheMotor with the Bore and Stroke) 
WOLVERINE MOTOR - WORKS: 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN.U.S.A! 

_-Crormency Rann RAPIOS." 


















WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 70 
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